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A  i!«v  o»    BIiimiliHtioii  intti  I'rnjrr. 

Washington,  April  ii4.-  By  tin  Presidant 
pi  the  Uuitod  Slates  of  Aiueri'oa: 

A    PHOCLAMA1IO.N. 

WTiereoj.  Uy  my  dirtv.Liou.  tho  Acting 
bocretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  lo  fcho  public 
bfth3l7th,  requested  the  various  religious 
itanornina-tioiiH  to  assousble  on  tho  li'«tli  iu*r.; 
»a  tho  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  )nit-  President  of  the  United  rsiute-;, 
>.nd  to  observe  tii9  same  with  ax'pi'opriato 
ceremonies ;  but, 

W7:sreas,  Our  country  ha-,  become  oiu 
iieat  house  of  mourning  where  the  head. of 
he  family  Las  been  taken  away,  and  bo- 
..  fing  that  a  special  period  should  be  a-- 
.tigned  for  agaii'  humbliny  ouvhelves  b&fotv- 
lAlmighty  God,  in  order 'that  the  bereavo- 
utc-nl  may  U>  sanctified  lo  the  nation  ; 

Nov/,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate   iliat 

.  iel'on  earth  which  oaii  only   Lie   assuaged 

i  ,      tnimuuiou  with  tho  Father  in  1  leaven. 

■  ,:'!  i.i  eompliauco  with  the  wishes  ol'Seuu- 

tor.s aiid  Representatives  in   Congress,  eoni- 

iiiunicated  to  m«  b)    resolutions  adopted  ai 

the  national  capital,  1.  Andrew  .lohuson, 

President  of  the   United  States,  do  hereby 

appoint  Thursday ,the  2">th  day  of  May  next, 

to   be   observed   wherever    iit    tho    United 

States  the  tiag of  the  oonnlry  may   l>e  res- 

',  as  a  day  oi  huiailiaijoii  and  mourn- 

i.'ig.    And  I  recommend  my  fellow  citizens 

I  i         >» --cmhlt-  in  their  respective  places 

•  t  orsbip,  there  to  unite  in  solemn  service 

to  Almighty  God   in  memory  of  the  good 

tnttn  v/ho  ha-<  been  removed,  so  that  all  shall 

i     ■■  i  D|  :-.  I  at  the  same  time  in  conti  inpla- 

:  ioa  of  his  virt  se  and  in  sorrow  for  his  sud- 

d  •:  Mi  i  rioienf  end. 

Irs  witness whereoi'3  have lierennto  set  mv 
ha  I  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  UnitedStatw 
to  bo  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  ot  Washinirion,   the  li.~>ih 

d  .  f  '>\   April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

tho  isai  I  eight  hundred  and  sixty-live,  and 

hi  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  eighty-ninth. 

[I..S.I  Am>;:i;\v  JoJIKSON. 

11/  th.;  Pr.;-.idejit;  W.  Jiuiuer,  A<-un^  Se- 
cretary of  State. 


FROM    WASHINGTON. 
PROCLAMATION  Or"  THE  PRES1DMT. 


•  i 


OUR  NATIONAL  FAST 


The  Vast  Day  Postponed. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A    PROCLAMATION. 

Wheaeas,  by  ray  proclamation  ot  the  'i.Tth  ins!., 
Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  next  month  v\a?  recom- 
mended as  a  day  of  special  humiliation  and  prayer, 
in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States;  but 
whereas  my  attention  has  since  been  called  lo  the 
fact  that  the  day  aforesaid  13  sacred  to  large  num- 
bers of  Christians  as  one  of  rejoicing  for  the  as- 
cension of  the  Saviour: 

Now,  therefore,   be  it  Known   that    I,   Andrew  i 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
suggest  that  the  relieiousservic.es  aforesaid  should 
he  postponed  until  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  June 
next. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sel  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  arhxed. 

Hone  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  29tti  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1S05,  and  ol  the   in- 
dependence of  the  United  Stales  (he  eighty-ninth. 
ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President:  W.  Huntkb,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State.  

The  following  is"  a. i  extract  from  the  discourse 
of  the  Rev.  llr.  Shields,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Sunday  last.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers 

"There    is    but   one  thought  Weighing    upon    all 
hearts   as  we    come    to    the  House  of  God    lu-day. 
We  bring  Willi  us  a  burden  ot  public  grief  pressing 
upon    each    of  us   as    heavily  as  a  private  sorrow. 
The   scenes  which  yesterday  passed  at  the  capital 
have    tent  a   shock    throughout  ihe  land.     As  by  a 
bolt  out  ot  a  clear   slty,  ihe  nation  is  plungvd  .from 
exultation   into  mourning.     At  a  crisis   in    public 
affairs    when    the    destinies    of    millions    seemed 
hounu    lip  i|;  a  single   lite  the  brittle  thread  ol  th:.t 
life  has  been  snapped  asunder,  and  a  v.  hole  ueople 
left  recoiling  between  the  wildest  extremes  o'f  leel- 
mg;  on    the  one  hand,  horror   and   detestation  of  a 
crime  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen,  and 
on  the  other,   grief  and  dismay  at  a  calamity  that 
seems  unmitigated  and  irreparable.    Our   honored 
Chief  Magistrate,   the  wise  and   good   ruler  ot  the 
people's  choice,  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  as 
a  leader  after   their  own  heart,  and  were  mailing 
their  very  idol:  and  who,  by  four  years   of  fidelity 
at    his    post,    had    b'gun    to    extort    the    reluctant 
praises   of    the    combined  world    for.  his  honesty, 
simplicity,   straightforwardness,    sagacity,    clem- 
ency,   moderation      and      flrmuess,      a     character 
wrought  as  troin  the  native  ore  of  virtue— this  un- 
corrupted   and   incorruptible  patriot,  who  Seemed 
Utterly  devoid  of  personal  ambition,  or  of  any  sal- 
tish aims,  standing  between  the  armed  factions  that 
have   drenched   ihe  limd  with  brothers' blood  like 
an  impassive  spectator,  neither  intoxicated  by  the 
applause,    nor    intimidated    by  the  clamors   ol   the 
multitude— this   slay   aud   staff  <>1  the  people   has 
been  suddenly  prostrated  in  death:  not  by  the  blow 
of  disease,  nor  yet  in  the  shock  ol   battle,  nor  e\t-n 
as   by  some  swill  accident,  but   by  an   agency  loo  ! 
horrible    lo     be     named,     in     circumstances     loo  ' 
awful    to    be  here  recited,  irom  V  inch  imagination 
itself    recoils.     It   is   as   it    the  ship  of  State  were 
coming  in  sight  ol  the  harbor  with   Hie  storms  of 
war  subsiding,  and    the  demon  of  discoid   driven 
out  of  ihe  crew,  when,  in  a  moment,  in  the  i  wink- 
ling  ot  an  eye,  Ihe  calm  and  intrepid    steersman   is 
hurled   trom    the   helm,  and  we  are  left  to  look  lor 
deliverance,    where   alone   it  can  be  found,  lo  the 
mercy   ol    Heaven  !    Clod   alone   can   re»olve  this 
appalling  mystery.     It  behooves  us  to  be  still  a?  a 
stone  before  Him.    All  our  speculations  are  vain 
It  were  but  lolly  and  presumption  as  yet  to  philo- 
sophize or  moralize  over  such  a  calamity     A  voice 
has  gone   forth   irorn    the  central   seat   of  power 
clothing  our  places  of  pride  and  pleasantness  with 
the   habiliments  ot  griel,  turning   all    our  wisdom 
Into   tolly  and   all  our  strength   into  weakness— a 
voice  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  any  voice 
ot  loan— "Be  still,  and  know  ihat  I  am  God." 


GENERAL  OBSERVANCE  OF 
THE   BAY. 


All   Business    Suspended    and  tlie 
Churches  Thronged. 


SESSIONS  M  LEMMC  CLE&GDIBS 
OF  ILL  Ei£StiHlKATIG3& 


•Ibrakai  Liuecla  Lsacuttd  by  a  Great  People 
and  Eiishrkcil  in  their  Hearts. 


A   EEOHTOSENT   TO    HIS    MEMOEY. 


L_ 


Never,  In  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  has  ttioie 
ttch  fuoh  a  gtreral  or  appropriate  obierransa  of  a 
r.alicoal  (z^l  day,  than  was  noticed  ysuerdiy 
throughout  our  cliy.  Business  v.'-s  entirely  eu.3". 
peiiiHd.  All  pianos  of  business  vn-ra  closed  during 
-..he  day.  There  was  proactdag  In  all  tha  churches 
in  !lo  mcrr-ing,  and  alt  the  scrmejs  praa;'nsl  wc.-a 
la  refi;rcaco  to  thu  life,  public  services  and  i?.m5nt-i- 
Uo  dcith  of  cur  late  Prt£;dent,  Abraham  LLsjoln. 
Tte  churches  were  all  well  filled,  and  the  audiences 
evinced  much  Interest  la  tho  discourses  presented. 
The  invitation  of  Iho  Ooaiiaiitee  of  the  .Lincoln 
MfBurrtat  Faxd,  asking  th.tt  a  collection  bo  .^i:ea 
it-  the  Eovir:-.l  churches,  for  the  purpose  or  raising  a 
aonuneiit  to  tha  memory  of  our  lata  chlsf  aiagls- 
i.rate,  vss  road,  lh  acjcrcUsca  »-.';•!  t_s  Snvititioa, 
ctlltctiono  wcro  taken  up,  and,  we  h:.^  ci.sa!i- 
foimiid,  Hi  t"al  ccmribu dons  W6re  loade.  Iti^hopsd 
chat  enough  was  collected  yes:6rday  to  Vhsaro  cho 
erection  oln.  moautneu;  cri;c:ta'ol3  to  our  city  o.ad 
w  rtby  of  tLo  gre.u  2iax;  wiose  memory  It  is  ict9ccl- 
cd  to  per,  Cuato.  L>L.rine:  the  a.'terhotja  ths  rural 
jOaces  of  rescrc  v.ere  cro^dad  to  exoes-',  ba:  t'as 
best  if  or.ier  prc-v-llsd.  ,iii  aae^ied  Improsse  J  vr.tu 
:Lo  solertiiity  of  tha  cccjsIoli  and  tho  object  of  the 

last. 

Xi:\V    SUIliul.  PKESBYTEKIAIV. 
Mini  rn:.ig    and    I.ejoicini;  . 

Jpreroiati  xi.  is.— I  will  turn  their  mnunaing  into  joy, 
and   will  comfort   them,  und  make   them  rejoice  from 
their  sorrow. 
SEK.MON    Oi'   liEV.  DANIEL   MARCH,  D.  B.,  IN   THE 

CLINTON   STREET  CUURCU,  TENTH  STKKET,  liE- 

I.OW  SPRUCE. 

The  utmost  extremes  of  life  and  experience 
border  closely  upon  euch  other.  Light  conies 
out  of  darkness;  midnight  melts  into  morning; 
I  the  brightest  sutisliine  succeeds  the  blackest 
storm;  the  flowers  of  peace  spring  up  in  the 
blood-staineil  paths  of  war.  Prom  the  lowest 
depths  of  affliction  and  sorrow  rises  the  loftiest 
hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise.  If  we  would  see 
the  truest  joy  on  earth,  we  mast  seek  for  it  in 
the  house  of  mourning.  If  we  would- And  the 
most  sublime  exhibitions  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  we  must  study  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed  und  unknown.  The  favored  ones 
who  hold  the  high  places  of  blessedness  and 
pejcee  have  all  trodden  the  path  of  humiliation 
and  disappointment. 

This  is  tlie  law  of  nature,  of  Providence  and  . 
of  grace.  And  it  is  In  accordance  with  this  law 
that  u  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  has 
been  appointed  to  be  observed  by  the  American 
twoule  In-order  to  mitiKate  the  nation's  griel  for 
the  loss  of  it*  honored  Chief  Magistrate.  The 
proclamation  of  the  President  which  calls  us 
together,  wisely  says  that  the  day  is  to  be  kept, 
not  to  increase,  but  to  assuage  the  nation's  sor- 
row. It  will  "  turn  our  mourning  into  joy;"  It 
will  comfort  the  hearts  of  millions  and  make 
them  "re|olce  from  their  sorrow,"  to  assemble 
In  the  placeof  Christian  worship,  to  unite  in 
solemn  service  to  'Almlgntljr  God.   in   mernory 

a»cmjecMJtlw!!|.'>"^  ■'■  i.w  e»*w— '     I     ■    ■  ■■    im  i  iiai«ggmB^ 


of  the  good  man  who  has  been  removed. 

It  will  harmonize  and  sanctify  the  people  to 
be  occupied  through  all  our  States,  "at  the  name 
time  in  the  contemplation  of  Ilia  virtues  ami  in 
sorrow  lor  his  sudden  and  violent  end."  Now 
that  peace  has  come  with  the  suddenness  and 
the  )oy  of  returning  spring,  and  the  victorious 
armies  of  the  Union  have  begun  their  home- 
ward march,  it  will  chasten  our  gladness,  it  will 
temper  our  triumph,  to  visit  in  imagination  the 
new  grave  of  him  who  was  cut  ott  In  the  crown- 
ing hour  of  tlie  nation's  deliverance,  and  who 
died  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  nation'* 
peace. 

The.  due  observance  of  this  day  will  bring  joy 
and  gratitude  out  of  the  grief  which  smote  the 
heart  of  the  nation  on  that  lata]  morning  when 
it  was  told  throughout  the  land,  by  lightning- 
winged  messengers,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  had  fallen  t>y  the  band  of  an  as- 
sassin. Volumes  have  been  spoken  ami  writ- 
ten on  this  ureat  national  theme  already,  and 
nothing  can  be  better  said  than  that  which  lin.- 
gone  forth  from  the  most  eloquent  pens  ami 
voices  in  all  the  land.  And  yet  the  occasion  de- 
mands a  renewed  utterance  of  the  sentiments 
1  that  are  still  Impressed  u|mjii  us  by  the  symbols 
I  of  mourning,  and  by  the  especial  appointment 
of  the  day. 

It  is  much  to  mitigate  our  grief  that  we  had  so 
good  a  man  to  lose,  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  life  that  sorrow  should  be  its  own  cure. 

The  greater  the  excellence  01  one  taken  away 
by  death  the  greater  must  he  our  grief  at  ills 
loss;  and  yet,  also,  the  greater  should  be  our  joy 
and  gratitude  that  we  were  permitted  to  have 
such  a  friend  to  lose.  And  whatever  of  human 
weakness  and  imperfection  mingled  in  the  lite 
and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  all  feel 
that  he  was  a  man  for  whose  death  his  worst 
enemies  could  afford  to  weep.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  any  true  American  will  think  it  an  un- 
meaning ceremonial  that  the  homes  of  millions 
were  draped  in  mourning  while  his  mortal  re- 
mains were  borne  to  their  final  rest. 
He  has  enriched  the  annals  of  Ids  country 
■  with  excellences  of  character  which  shall  re- 
main for  the  instruction  of  all  time,  and  yet  he 
has  left  the  clearest  and  most  tenderly  cherished 
record  of  himself  in  the  hearts  oi  the  people. 
He  rose  from  the  ranksof  the  toiling  and  uncul- 
tivated masses  to  the  highest  place  of  power  In 
the  whole  world,  and  yet  his  great  and  generous 
heart  kept  him  in  sympathy  with  those  from 
whose  lowly  condition  he  had  risen.  They  tell 
that  he  was  as  truly  one  with  them  in  feeling 
and  in  simplicity  of  character  the  last  day  of  his 
life  as  hewas  when  mingling  with  them  in  the 
humblest  occupations.  He  did  not  need  to  tell 
the  people  in  flattering  words,  as  candidates  for 
utfice  do,  how  much  he  loved  and  honored  them. 
He  never  claimed  that  he  had  made  great  sacri- 
fices J'or  them,  that  therefore  he  was  entitled  to 
the  highest  honors  they  could  corner. 

He  made  it  his  chief  concern  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  his  own  personal  duty,  and  it  was  by 
such  a  course  that  he  won  his  way  to  public  con- 
fidence and  private  affection.  No  other  Presi- 
dent, no  other  prince  so  well  deserved  the  nam 
of  "Father  of  his  people."  He  hardly  seemed  to 
'  think  of  himself  as  a  ruler  or  an  executor  ol 
in  iv.  Ti!  all  the  duties  of  his  great  office  he  bole 
himself  as  a  father  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
hou&euold.  Toward  the  wayward  and  the  dis- 
obedient he  would  ever  manliest  the  spirit  ol 
paternal  generosity  and  forgiveness. 

In  the  most  solemn  acts  of  his  otiicial  life,  in 
public  documentswhicli  will  hereafter  be  quoted 
as  long  as  the  history  of  the  country  is  read, 
there  break  out  the  same  generous,  hearty  im- 
pulses which  he  always  exhibited  in  private  life. 
The  man  was  never  lost  in  the  Magistrate.  The 
stranger  who  went  to  see  the  President  came 
away  thinking  and  talking  only  of  the  unpre- 
tending, hearty,  whole-souled  man.  The  broken- 
hearted parent,  who  went  to  him  to  ask  the  par- 
don of  a  disobedient  son,  found  in  him  a  com- 
passion that  poured  itself  forth  with  ceaseless 
longing  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  land.  The 
poor  mother,  who  stood  bctore  him  to  plead  for 
the  life  of  her  child,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head 
with  reverent  affection,  ami  blessed  him  as  he 
wrote  the  words  which  delivered  her  sou  Horn 
an  ignominious  death. 

The  dying  soldier  revived  with  the  look  ol 
life  and  the  hope  of  recovery  when  he  felt  the 
grasp  of  the  President's  hand,  and  lie  saw  him 
passing,  with  words  of  kindness  and  of  cheer, 
from  couch  to  couch  in  the  crowded  hospital. 
Tlie  prisoners  of  war,  dying  of  disease  and  oi 
starvation,  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel  foe.  sent 
homo  their  blessing  upon  the  President)  and 
begged  him,  even  though  it  were  to  save  them 
from  greater  torture  not  to  deviate  from  his 
wise,  linn,  magnanimous  policy  lor  tlie  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  hind,  for  him  millions  ol 
bond  men  lilted  up  1  heir  morning  and  evening 
prayer;  for  him  millions  of  freeUmeii  weut  as, 
the  first  disciples  wept  when  the  Jews  crucified 
their  Messiah;  for  htm  prayer  was  offered  in 
households  unci  in  sanctuaries  with  such  lervor 
of  feeling  and  such  speciality  of  interest  as 
Christians  in  this  land  never  entertained  be- 
fore towards  the  leader  of  the  people.  '  ' 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 


Wno  uareu  10  Bianu  ipri.il  oeiore  assemoieu  auu 
applauding  thousands,  (as  he  did  on  his  second 
inauguration  day,)  and  speak  words  of  hope,  of 
patience  and  of  charity,  with  such  devout  sim- 
plicity as  might  become  a  Christian  lather's 
counsel  to  hfs  Children,  or  the  exhortation  from 
the  lips  of  brethren  in  the  place  of  evening 
prayer.  He  was  the  first  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  who  began  his  otiicial  life  by  solemnly 
asking  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  who  fully 
satished  them  that  he  relied  upon  their  suppli- 
cations for  the  attainment  of  such  wisdom  and 
strength  as  he  needed.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
he  learned  to  roll  the  burden  of  the  nation's  sor- 
rows from  his  own  suffering  heart  upon  the 
hand  that  is  Almighty. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  from  the  lips  of  this 
great  earnest,  childlike  man.  may  have  come  the 
clilld'6  simplest  confession  of  love  to  Jesus. 
There  was  a  providential  fitness  that  the  last  act 
of  Congress  signed  by  him  should  be  one  requir- 
ing all  the  coin  of  our  country  to  be  encircled 
with  the  words  which  gave  strength  and  recti- 
tude to  his  own  iile:— "In  Cod  we  trust."  It 
gives  directness  and  simplicity  to  our  Christian 
service  to-day  that  we'  mourn  for  a  man  who 
was  (aught  of  Ood,  and  who  did  so  much  to  as- 
sociate Clirisllah  sentiment  with  the  great  con- 
flict ol  the  hulioii  and  the  great  perils  ol  public 
office  in  such  a  time  as  bis.  How  or  when  the 
kingdom  of  Cod  came  to  him  we  know  not. 
but  he  trusted  in  Ood  With  such  faith  as  titled 
apostles  and  martyrs  for  their  mission. 

He  learned  to  value  the  prayers  of  others  par- 
tially by  receiving  answers  to  his  own.  He  was 
content  to  be  a  student  in  the  school  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  to  learn  day  by  day  the  lessons 
set  by  the  Divine  teacher.  If  he  had  been  a 
greater  statesman  he  might  have  been  less  wil- 
ling to  follow  where  the  finger  ot  Providence 
pointed  tlie  way  of  duty  and  of  safety.  Never 
priding  himself  upon  his  sagacity  to  anticipate 
the  future,  he  only  strove  lo  read  correctly  the 
scroll  of  events,  as  time  unrolled  it  bctore  him. 
Si odest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinion,  un-  i 
affected  in  his  desire  to  learn,  unostentatious 
about  the  dignity  of  his  great  oliioc,  anxious 
only  to  do  his  duty,  firm  in  his  conviction  that  | 
the  right  would  vindicate  itself  in  the  best  tune, 
lie  was  content  to  be  the  willing  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mast  High,  and  to  find  his  satis- 
faction in  the  good  which  others  might  reap 
from  his  toils. 

It  is  in  vain  to  compare  him  with  other  men 
whom  the  world  calls  great.  It  is  in  vain  to  raise 
the  question  whether  he  possessed  the  highest 
elements  of  real  greatness.  It  is  enough  tor  us 
to  know  that  he  held  the  highest  civil  office  In 
the  world  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  peril  and 
trial,  and  be  filled  that  office  so  well  th  ,t  when 
he  died  the  nation  for  awhile  forgot  its  triumph 
in  ita  sorrow  for  his  fall.  The  first  days  ot  final 
success  and  victory  werespent  in  mourning  and 
sorrow  because  he  no  longer  lived  to  share  our 
joy.  The  Eoemory  of  su:h  a  man  will  grow- 
brighter  upon  the  page  of  history  as  it  passes 
down  to  coming  ages. 

At  one  tune  and  auotherwe  all  found  fault, 
with  him.  In  the  dark  days  of  conflict  and  dis- 
aster we  often  wished  that  Providence  had 
given  us  a  greater  champion  to  lead  us  forth 
from  the  terrible  wilderness  ot  blood  and  ot  bat- 
tle in  which  we  were  wandering.  But  in  the 
end  we  trusted  him  with  willing  hearts. because 
the  more  he  was  tried  the  gre.Uer  he  grew.  We 
loved  him,  because  amid  all  the  provocations 
and  anxieties  to  which  he  was  exposed  the  mail 
was  greater  and  better  than  the  President.  Ina 
time  of  great  and  critical  transition,  when  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  man  to>  please  all  par- 
ties, because  all  are  shifting  their  ground,  and 
none  are  satisfied  with  anything,  he  led  public 
opinion  as  last  as  public  opinioi.  was  willing  to 
be  led. 

If  he  hud  been  slower  we  might  have  lost  the 
golden  opportunity  to  become  a  tree  and  united 
people  forever.  If  he  had  been  faster,  he  might 
have  divided  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and 
thus  added  other  and  more  bitter  conflicts  to 
one  that  was  already  endangering  the  life  of  the 
nation.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  it  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  would  come.  Many  ol  the 
wisest  and  best  would  fail  and  would  charge  the 
cause  of  disaster  on  him.  And  his  great  merit 
consists  in  his  willingness  to  work  with  such 
help  as  he  hud  and  v  ait  for  such  vindication  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  motives  ;ls  time  was  sure 
to  bring.  He  loved  justice  and  he  delighted  in 
mercy.  He  did  not  always  speak  like  a  states- 
man, but  his  way  of  speaking  was  -veil  fitted  to 
convey  ;thu  truth,  and  it;  was  one  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten. 

He  sometimes  spoke'when  we  thought  it  be- 
came tlie  President  to  refrain  from  speaking, 
and  he  sometimes  kept  silent  when  we  thought 
it  became  him  to  speak;  but  in  the  end  mast  of 
us  were  well  satisfied,  both  with  his  words  and 
his  silence.  His  manners  did  not  always  please 
the  courtier,  but  his  whole  deportment  was 
such  as  to  win  the  confidence  ami  the  respect 
of  earnest,  thoughful,  practical  men.  Unsus- 
pecting in  his  honesty,  childlike  in  his  sim- 
plicity, he  could  unmask  the  concealed  pur- 
poses of  the  treacherous,  and  he  could  keep 
the  secret  of  his  own  heart  when  It  need  be  kept. 


He  had  a  somewhat  unklugly  way  of 
mingling  mirth  and  sallies  ot  wit  with 
matters  of  tlie  gravest  debate.  Bat  the  little 
story  clenched  the  argument  in  defense  ol 
the  most  sacred  principle,  and  the  flash  of 
humor  helped  weary  hearts  to  bear  burdens 
that  were  crushing  thoin.  He  made  little  pro- 
mises ol  what  he  would  do,  and  few  prophecies  of 
what,  would  come  lo  pass."  liut  time  has  proved 
that  he  was  doing  his  best,  and  events  have 
proved  that  it  is  wiser  to  trust  Dlvme  Provi- 
dence than  human  foresight.  He  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  confess  the  mistakes  hi  had  made 
by  adopting  a  better  course  whenever  tlie  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  and  he  had  the  caution 
lo  icier  lo  others  when  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  to  refuse  to  commit  himself  to  what  he 
did  not  understand.  Pride  of  consistency,  the 
besetting  weakness  of  statesmen,  did  not  lead 
him  to  persist  in  courses  which  he  had  found  to 
be  wrong. 

Fear  of  opposition,  or  of  ridicule,  never  kept 
him  back  from  a  course  which  he  saw  to  be 
right.  Without  assuming  to  be  a  leader  he  only 
helped  the  people  to  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Providence  which  lie 
chose  for  himself.  Chosen  to  represent  the  two 
gnat  principles  ol  national  unity  and  personal 
iteedoui  in  this  land,  he  said  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  he  would  rather  be  assas- 
sinated than  see  those-  principles  descried,  and 
he  was  assassinated  at  last  because  he  stood  by 
them  so  well  and  so  long. 

For  such  a  man  it  is  appropriate  that  the  na- 
tion should  keefi  an  especial  service  of  mourn- 
ing. We  may  fitly  console  ourselves  for  his 
sudden  and  violent  death  by  considering  how 
much  we  havegaiued  by  his  life;  how  much  it 
was  worth  to  the  nation  that  Cod  gave  us  such 
a  man  when  we  needed  him  mast.  The  life  of 
this  man  makes  the  most  substantial  addition 
lo  our  American  history  that  has  been  made  by 
auy  one  name  in  these  eventful  times.  The 
principle  which  he  represented,  the  contest 
which  he  led,  the  triumph  which  Vie  was  barely 
permitted  to  see,  the  peculiarities  of  his  indi- 
vidual character,  the  mode  in  which  he  bore 
himself  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  people, 
all  belong  lo  him  personally. 

We  never  had  any  such  precedent  before,  and 
the  next  century  is  not  likely  to  supply  another. 
His  four-years'  battle  never  can  be  repeated. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  trials  and  conflicts  in 
the  future;  but  two  things  are  clear  and  unques- 
tionable—the  unity  of  the  nation  is  established, 
and  the  slave  is  free.  The  dreadful  contest  which 
had  been  gathering  its  thunders  for  thirty  years 
has  burst  upon  us  with  desolating  fury;  and 
now.tliat  it  has  passed  away,  it  has  carried  with 
it  the  causes  of  its  coming.  If  we  could  not 
reach  this  great  consummation  without  the 
death  of  this  last  and  most  honored  martyr, 
then,  surely,  m  the  midst  of  our  mourning  for 
him,  we  may  rejoice  that  the  purchase  ol  uni- 
versal liberty,  national  unity  and  assured  peace 
has  been  made  at  such  a  price. 

It  is  such  an  unspeakable  deliverance  that  the 
fires  of  the  inevitable  Moloch  of  American 
Slavery  are  at  last  put  out,  and  that  the  bitter 
cause  of  all  the  division  and  animosity  between 
the  North  and  the  South  is  taken  away,  that  we 
can  glory  and  rejoice  while  we  tell  how  much 
we  have  lost  and  sullered.  When  we  look  back 
to  these  lour  years  of  battle  and  of  blood,  and  tor- 
ward  to  the  promised  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
long  future,  we  almost  seem  to  ourselves  like 
those  who  have  passed  thro'  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  on  awaking  to  the  new 
life  ol  Heaven,  find  that  all  the  pain  and  the 
sorrow  are  behind,  nothing  but  glory  and  joy 
beiore. 

Whatever  of  earthly  and  national  blessing  is 
possible  for  man  in  this  world  must  henceforth 
lie  in  the  path  oi  the  American  people.  And 
every  degree'  of  horror  and  sintering  which  ac- 
companied tlie  long  and  wasteful  conflict,  will 
constitute  a  reason  why  it  can  never  recur 
I  again.  Tlie  demoniac  spirit  ot  Rebellion  was 
permitted  to  go  to  the  most  revolting  extremes 
that  its  true  character  might  be  published  to 
the  world,  and  that  its  boastful  pretensions  to 
honor  and  refinement  might  be  covered  with 
everlasting  infamy.  The  guilty  power  which 
has  been  crushed  and  scattered  by  our  armies 
was  lei  i  to  goon  for  tour  years,  adding  iniquitv 
to  iiiioititv.  until  it  had  charged  itself  with 
every  enormity  iu  the  whole  calendar  of  crlinu. 
that  the  world  might  never  doubt  again  that 
slavery  naturally  and  inevitably  involves  every 
degree  of  guilt  that  man  can  conimit  against 
man. 

Our  arguments,  our  books,  our  speeches,  our 
sermons,  never  could  have  exposed  the  real 
character  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the 
dearest  rights  and  hopes  of  mankind  in  such  a 
revolting  light  as  it  has  published  itself  to  the 
woihl  by  Us  own  deeds.  And  it  may  be  that 
this  last  and  most  startling  crime  of  the  murder 
of  our  President  was  needed  in  order  to  make 
the  world  believe  the  history  which  is  yet  to  be 
written  of  murder  and  cruelty  and  blackest  in- 
famy practiced,  not  only  through  four  years  of 
war,  but  through  many  former  years  of  oppres- 
sion. It  required  the  most  hero  c  surgery  to  cut 
out  this  foul  gangrene,  which  was  preying  upon 


the  nation's  life.    Some  timid  hearts'feared'tUe 
nation  would  never  survive  the  operation. 

Bui  the  crisis  is  past,  and  the  nation  lives,  and 
gives  every  promise  of  starting  upon  a  new  and 
more   vigorous    life.      The  great    masters  and 
teachers  of  mankind   have  boen  taught  them- 
selves in  the  school  of  sorrow  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
|    teach  oilier  nations  the  great  lessons  of  truth 
i    and  of  duty,  as  we  hopo  to  do,  we  may  thank 
God  that  our  preparation  for  the  sacred  mission 
has  been  made  in  the  same  school  of  conflict  and 
J    suffering.    And    as    this    appointed    service  of 
i    mourning  draws  to  a  close  we  cannot  forget  that 
■    our  murdered  President  was  but  one  of  many 
victims  whose  blood   was   shed   that  this  land 
might  be  united  and  free,  and  that  the  light  of 
j    better  hopes  might  shine  upon  the  world. 

The  graves  of  the  fallen  cannot  be  counted. 
The  widows  and  orphans  make  a  greater  army 
than  that  which  comes  home  with  torn  banners 
and  many  scars.  The  vacant  seats  in  the  family 
circle  will  never  be  filled,  and  the -manned 
limbs  of  wounded  heroes  will  never  be  made 
whole.  All  these:  come  up  in  remembrance  in 
our  mourning  for  the  mighty  dead.  We  think 
of  the  afflicted  and  the  wounded  with  commise- 
ration for  their  sufferings.  We  think  of  the  de- 
parted with  sorrow  that  they  are  not  hereto 
share  m  the  Joy  which  mingles  with  our  mourn- 
ing. Henceforth  every  acre  of  our  broad  do- 
main shall  be  holy  ground,  for  it  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  marlyrs.  When  the  an- 
nals of  these  four  years  are  written,  it  will  be  a 
sufficient  reward  for  loss  and  sulfering  to  him 
who  cau  say:  "I  was  a  part  of  that  history." 

The  monumental  pile  may  rise  in  fair  propor- 
tions to  commemorate  the  life  and  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Thousands  of  others  gave 
their  lives  to  their  country  with  as  generous 
and  honorable  a  devotion  as  he  did,  ana  nobodv  l 
can  find  their  graves.  Let  the  most  lasting 
monument  to  the  patriotism  of  bolh  be  reared  i 
in  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  While  I 
!  the  disbanded  armies  are  arriving  home,  and 
the  mitrampled  grass  grows  green  upon  the  bat- 
|  tie-field,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  with  new  devo- 
tion to  country,  to  duty,  and  to  God.  Let  it 
never  be  written  upon  the  page  of  our  future 
history  that  we  have  not  virtue  to  keep,  or  cou- 
rage to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  which  It 
cost  us  so  much  to  win. 

REFORMED  I'KESUVTEKUN. 
Sermon  by  Kev.  'i'.  H\  J.   Wylie,  I>.  O. 

After  the  usual  devotional   services,  and  the 
reading    of    the    President's    Proclamation   ap- 
pointing the  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning,  i 
Dr.  Wylie  announced  his  text  as  follows: — 

"  Lei  us  senreli  anil  try  our  ways,  cud  turn  again  to 
the  Lord."— Lamentations  iii.  40. 

Who  can  forget  the  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I 
filled  our  whole  country  when  the  tidings 
readied  us  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated? It  was  as  though  a  first-born  had  been 
slain  in  every  house,  such  was  the  general  la- 
mentation and  mourning  that  filled  every  heart. 
That  event  was,  in  some  respects,  analagous  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  was 
written  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  The  good 
king  of  Israel,  Jusiah,  had  been  slain,  and  Jere- 
miah, the  prophet,  composed  these  lamenta- 
tions as  an  expression  of  the  national  grief.  All 
Israel  mourned  for  liirn. 

In  considering  these  words  to-day,  we  would 
say  in  the  first  place,  let  there  be  an  honest  In- 
vestigation into  our  hearts  and  past  conduct, 
and  second,  let  there  bean  honest  reformation 
of  our  personal  and  national  character.  Let  us 
make  tiiis  honest  investigation  in  regard  to  our 
national  character  first,  in  reference  to  she  ob- 
•  t  we  had  in  view  during  our  late  struggle. 
It  wan  at  the  tirst  the  preservation  of  our  Union, 
and  this  was  ao  doubt  with  th«  masses  of  our 
people  the  tirst  and  commanding  object.  Yet 
this  was  not  of  Itself  a  sufficient  cause,  and  God, 
therefore,  brought  another  consideration  before 
us,  that  we  might  have  something  better  and 
more  lofty  than  even  tins,  (jod  led  us  onto 
link  the  cause  of  the  Union  with  the  liberty  of 
man  and  the  highest  good  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  first  how  little  was  this  thought  about! 
W  itrie-,s  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  concili- 
ate the  South  at  the  outset,  and  to-day,  us  we 
search  our  ways  and  see  how  we  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  principle  and  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  we  may  thank  God  that  the  South  was 
«/j infatuated  \>*>  to  reject  the  offers  we  made  to 
them.  Hut  wiiih- this  is  so  let  us  to-day,  as  we 
humble  ourselves  and  mourn  before  God, 
acknowledge  that  we  did  not  fully  appreciate 
great   principles    involved    in    our    post 

:'lc. 

in  Hie  second  place,  in  reference  to  the  means 

employed.     lid    we    not  trust    in  our  own    rc- 

ourci     '     h.'i  we  not  suppose   that  because  we 

had  vast  resources,  excellent  muni  I  ions  of  war 

klllful  Generals,  that  we  would   soon    gain 

.  ?     What  was  ail  tins,  dear  brethren, 

ml    ,.i,   ■    iii    an    "arm  of   flesh,"  and    ioi  - 

.   ',m. ',07    Let  us  remember  that  it  was 

,i,  order        I    '■>■  might   learn  the  great  lesson 

.    by  might  nor    by  power."    that  God  often 


gave  the  victory  to  our  enemies,  and  defeated  , 
us  on  several  bloody  battle-fields.  He  taught  us 
that  it  was  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  depart 
from  or  forget  the  living  God. 
In  the  third  place,  let  us  apply  this  investiga- 
!  tion  to  the  plans  proposed  for  the  future.  Have 
we  been  educated  up  to  the  proper  point?  ihe 
great  question  now  before  the  country  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union.  In  this  we  should 
exercise  great  care,  lest  some  elements  of  evil 
may  be  suffered  to  remain,  lest  there  should  not 
be  a  proper  consideration  of  and  regard  for  the 
rights  ot  the  emancipated.  There  is  danger  that 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  late  rebellious  States 
we  may  overlook  the  necessary  restraints  and 
guards  that  should  be  thrown  around  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  shall  be  placed  over  these 
freedmen. 

And  in  this  respect  it  may  be  said  we  have  the 
|  civil  rights  of  four  millions  of  those  who  are 
!  lately  the  subjects  of  oppression  to  guard  and 
protect.  And  more  than  this,  there  is  danger 
that  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  and 
the  amending  of  our  Constitution,  we.  should 
forget  to  formally  acknowledge  (Jod  as  the  great 
Sovereign  and  Huler  of  nations.  As  we  nave 
heretofore  stated,  we  do  not  wish  any  religious 
test  to  be  inserted  in  our  Constitution,  but  Is  it 
not  proper  that  as  all  government  and  authority 
derives  its  power  and  sanction  from  Almighty 
God,  some  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of 
His  existence  und  authority  in  our  national 
Constitution? 

This  would  not  be  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  any,   nor  in  any  way  trampling    upon    the 
rights  ol  conscience.     It  is  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
more  than  to  anything  else  that  we  owe  our  j 
liberty  of  conscience  to  worship  God.    There  is 
no  ilis'tance  of  any  other  nation,    ancient    or 
modern,  where  there  has  been  a  more  free  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  conscience  than  our  own,  I 
where  the  Bible  is  free  to  all,  and  we  are  in  fact,  ! 
if  not  in  name,  a  Christian     nation.     Let  us,  j 
therefore,  examine  and    see  whether,  in  amend-  | 
ingour  Constitution,  we  should  not  recognize 
God. 

Second.  While  there  is  this  earnest  Investiga- 
tion, there  is  also  recommended  to  us  an  entire 
reformation  of  character.  Let  us  do  this  in  the 
first  place,  in  recognition  of  God's  hand  in  all 
the  events  that  have  occurred.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  over  all  the  facts  to  demonstrate  this. 
It  is  a  token  of  good  that  during  our  war  we 
have  been  called  upon  so  often  to  observe  days 
like  this.  But,  after  all,  these  may  be  mere  for- 
mal observances.  Let  us  remember  tiiat  "God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  that  those  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  dn  spirit  and  in  truth."  We 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  great  indiffer- 
ence among  the  masses  of  our  people  on  the 
great  subject  of  religion.  How  many  will  ob- 
serve this  day  in  the  proper  spirit?  Perhaps 
not  ten  in  every  hundred.  JXow  this  is  not 
turning  unto  the  Lord. 

In  the  second  place  it  implies  that  there  should 
be  true  repentance  lor  our  sins.  How  soon  does 
the  impression  of  the  mast  melancholy  events 
pass  away.  We  go  on  from  day  to  day  just  the 
sport  of  passing  events.  But  we  should  have 
true  repentance  because  we  have  sinned.  We 
have  sinned  as  we'll  as  those  who  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion against  us,  because  we  were  accomplices 
with  them  in  their  great  crime  ot  oppression, 
our  sins,  therefore,  call  for  repentance  before 
God. 

In  the  third  place,  when  we  return  again  unto 
the  Lord  there  must  be  a  renunciation  of  all 
sins,  without  exception.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
great  work  of  the  true  Christian.  A  man  may 
be  upright  and  benevolent,  but  if  he  is  not  a 
Christian  he  will  not  turn  away  altogether  from 
sin.  War,  as  a  general  thing,  is  unfavorable  to 
holiness.  You  remember  the  common  proverb 
that  "there  is  no  Sabbath  in  war,''  and  when  the 
Sabbath  is  disregarded  there  is  a  wide  door  left 
UDeu  for  Immorality.  Hence  it  is  not  surpris'"« 
If,  in  the  army,  there  has  been  so  much  swear-' 
ing,  gambling  and  vice  of  every  description. 

But  now  that  the  war  has  passed  away,  we 
should  see  that  the  Sabbath  is  respected  through 
all  the  land.  And  here  lot  us  observe  that  there 
is  much  ground  for  hope  in  the  future  on  ao- 
counl  of  the  great  work  that  has  been  done 
among  our  soldiers  by  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion. We  have  the  means  to  work  upon.  Never 
perhaps  before  was  there  an  army  likeour  army 
in  reference  to  its  general  character  for  morality. 
Never  was  there  any  army  better  litted  for  a  re- 
turn to  all  I  he  arts  of  peace. 

In  the  last  place  there  should  be  a  complete 
reformation  of  character,  both  moral  und  Jreli- 
gious;  a  devoting  of  ourselves  entirely  to  "God, 
so  that  this  nation  may  become  Hepzibah  and 
Beelah,  a  land  married  unto  the  Lord. 

We  trust  it  has  not  been  in  vain  that  we  have. 
been  chastened.  Does  it  not  seem  as  though 
(Jod  was  preparing  us  for  a  noble  destiny?  In 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  let  us  go  on,  placing 
all  our  confidence  in  the  Lord  alone. 

A  collection  was  taken  In  this  church  for  tho 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'   Home. 


KI.I(HHII.Ii  DUTCH. 
Sermon  by  the  Kev.  T.  !»•   Witt  TulraHg-e. 

Rev.  Mr.  Talrnage  preached  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  his  Church,  Seventh  street,  above  Brown, 
to  a  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

T"xt:  Isuiali  Ivili,  1.— Cry  aloud.  Bpare  not:  lift  up  thy 
voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their  trans- 
gressions and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  bin. 

At  this  time  of  dawning  peace,  and  returning 
armies,  and  surpassing  luxuriance  of  spring,  we 
feel  more  like  celebrating  one  grand  and  rap- 
turous thunksgiviug  festival  than  darkening 
our  windows  for  a  fast.  But.  ti»o«.  t.re  many 
causes  of  humillati  on. 

The  nation,  considering  its  a'Prs/nages,  has 
made  slow  development.  If  one-half  the  money 
that  we  have  wasted  in  this  country  in  foolish 
legislation  had  been  turned  -r  missionary 
channels,  I  think  that  before  this  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  saved.  There  is  more 
wealth  expended  annually  at  horse  races  and  in 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  in  see  lies  of  riot  and 
shame,  than  in  all  the  religious  a  nd  philanthro- 
pie  projects  of  the  country.  Tr  what  high  and 
holy  enterprise  has  this  nation,  as  nation,  de- 
voted Itself?  We  are  anxious  ti  rave  the  In- 
dians, and  we  show  it  by  the  gr  Uest  willing- 
ness to  get  and  take  care  of  theii  .anils,  assuring 
them  they  shall  never  again  te  troubled  with 
such  unprofitable  possession,  and  we  have  per- 
formed our  missionary  labors  among  them  un- 
til they  are  nearly  extinct.  We  are  sorry  for 
Texas,  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  w reel  it 

i  from  Mexico,  that  we  may  blast  it  forever  with 
the  "patriarchal  institution." 

We"  have  crippled  our  energies.  Where  we 
have  exported  a  thousand  bushels,  we  might 
have    shipped    twenty    thousand.      Where    we 

j  have  reclaimed  a  hundred  acres  from  the  wil- 
derness, we  might  have  gathered  harvests  from 
tracts  illimitable.  Wnere  we  have  educated  one 
messenger  of  truth,  we  might  have  sent  forth 
whole  bands  of  apostles.  Eighty-nine  yearsago 
we  declared  that  "all  men  are  free  and  equal," 
and  ever  since  have  been  trying  to  tight  down 

i  tlie  theory. 

1  Oh!  God  never  gave  to  any  other  nation  such 
opportunity  for  development,  with  such  friendly 
skies,  such'fruitlul  soil,  such  freedom  from  pes- 
tilence and  famine  and  hurricane  and  earth- 
quake. He  has  set  us  down  here  and  told  the 
mountains  to  pour  their  treasures  into  our  lap, 
and  the  valleys  to  spread  their  garments  in  out 
way,  and  the  seas  to  toss  up  their  wealth  intc 
our  net,  and  the  ripening  fields  to  fill 
our  garner,,  and  the  heavens  to  pour 
sunshine,  and  health,  and  gladness,  into  oui 
souls.  To  multiply  the  national  wealth,  Nevada 
has  sent  its  silver,  and  California  its  gold,  and 
Maine  its  lumber,  and  Massachusetts  its  well- 
tilled  nets,  and  the  West  its  corn,  and  the  South 
its  cotton  and  rice, and  Pennsylvania  its  coal; 
but  our  gratitude  has  not  increased  with  oui 
harvests,  nor  our  useiulness  kept  pace  with  oui 
wealth. 

We  ought  also  to  be  humiliated  at  the  thought 
that  in  tills  country  there  have  been  found  so 
maiiv  traitors  and  ungovernable  people  who 
were  ready  to  destroy  it.  We  have  long  been 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  Republics  were 
contented;  that  they  impose  no  yoke,  require 
no  armies,  and  do  by  ballot-box  what  others  do 
by  violence.  When  lo!  in  opposition  to  what 
we  had  announced,  we  find  millions  of  discon- 
tented people  in  our  midst,  and  are  compelled 
to  raise  great  armies  and  sweep  half  the  land 
with  the  storm  of  battle.  Banishment  and  the 
"allows  may  do  their  work,  but  the  nation  can 
never  escape  the  disgrace  of  having  given  birth 
lo  such  infamy.  The  world  will  never  forget 
that  from  1801  lo  1«65,  in  tho  United  States  oi 
America,  perjury  und  hellish  passion  held  high 
carnival.  _     , 

And  yet,  in  all  the  land,  we  find  people  sym- 
thetic  with  these  outrages.  They  hang  the  pic- 
ture ot  Jefferson  Davis  in  their  bed-room,  and 
the  face  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  wreathed  with 
crape  In  their  parlors.  They  were  glad  to  see 
insurrection  progress,  and  were  thrown  into  a 
condition  Of  tittilation  and  congratulatory 
hand  shaking  whenever  we  met  with  a  repulse. 
1  scorn  such  men  with  an  utter  scorning.  I 
will  not  take  their  perjured  hand.  I  will 
not  allow  their  polluted  foot  to  touch  my 
threshold,  There  ought  to  be  no  room  lor  such 
a  wretch  in  our  Northern  cities.  Accursed  ot 
Cod  and  man  is  every  such  reptile! 

The  ereat  losses  of  property  and  lite  are  causes 
of  humiliation.  Beautiful  Richmond  swept  ol 
the  flame;  Charleston  bombshelled,  burned,  ex- 
ploded grass-grown,  where  once  the  shipsof  all 
nations  found  ready  market,  and  the  pomp  and 
affluence  of  the  South  promenaded  the  streets 
and  hurrahed  in  the  crowded  theatres;  Atlanta 
in  ashes-  Vicksburg  a  caricature  of  its  formei 
condition.  Think  of  Sherman's  devastating 
sw  nth  of  forty  miles  wide  through  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  But  worse  than  that,  the 
voting  men  of  the  South  are  m  their  graves.  OK 
men  and  children,  chiefly,  walk  the  streets  oi 
their  eities.  Oh,  what  making  of  shrouds,  whai 
digging  of  graves,  what  outcries  of  dismay,  and 
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despair,  and  suffocation,  and  pain,  and  orphan 
age,  and  widowhood,  what  unutterable,  inde- 
scribable and  immeasurable  woe ! 

We,  too,  liave  felt  it;  our  men  were  found  with 
a  plain  shingle  at  their  head,  and  have  been 
brought  home,  flags  swathing   the  hearse,  thi 
dead  march  sounding  in   the  streets   and   tin 
honors  of  war  afforded   them  In  three  rounds  oi 
blank    cartridge,     iiut  the   vast  multitude   will 
never  be  found.    In  corn  fields,  by  the   rivers, 
in  tlie  bays  and  by  the  forts, among  the  swamps 
in  the  trenches,  they  will  wait  lor  the  voice  thai 
wakes  the  dead.    Oh!  the  ghastly  paleness  of  tin 
mother  looking  over  the  list  of  the  wounded  U 
see  If  her  only    son   was  slain.    Oh!  the  cry  oi 
the  orphan  children,  as  the  letter  was  opened 
and  the  wife  feltus  dead  at  the  news  of  husband 
and    father   picked    off  by  the  sharp-shooters, 
oh!  the  heart-piercing,  heaven-rending  groan 
of  the  field  and  city   hospital?    The   pelting  ol 
rain  on  the  unsheltered  head,  the  rock  a  pillow. 
Die  blanket  wet.  the  night  cold  !    The  staiidina 
on  picket,  any  moment   liable  to   fall,   at  las! 
struck  and  bleeding,  crawling  into  the  bushel 
iodic!    The  unalleviated  thirst,  the  consuming 
fever,  the  heart-sinking  loneliness,  of  the  thous- 
ands about  whom  we  know  nothing  except  that 
they  were  "  missing." 

It  is  also  humiliating  that  we  were  compelled 
to  ask  the  black  .race,   upon    whom  we  have 
heaped  so  many  indignities,  to  help  us  out.   W« 
had    refused   to   let   llieiu  ride  in   our  cars;  w« 
could  hardly  treat  them  with  decency  iu  the 
street,  but  when  our  armies  were  living,    and 
our  hearts  lailing,   we  cried  out,  "Black  men, 
help!"    You  may  like  it  or  dislike  it,  but  thes« 
men  will  share  with  you  the  honor  of  having 
redeemed  the  republic.    And  the  time  is  not  fai 
distant  when   it  will   be  decided    from  one  end 
of  this   country  to   the   other   that  those  wb« 
helped  save  the   land  shall   have  all   the  rightl 
aud  privileges  of  American  citizens.    It  shall 
not  be  told   in  other   lands  that   the  millions  oi 
the  people  at  the  South  who  fought  to  destroj 
our  institutions  shall  have  more  privileges  at 
the  ballot-box  than  the  colored  race  who  foughi 
to  save  them. 

The  nation  ought  also  tojfeel  humiliated  at  th« 
assassination  of  an  honest  and  Christian  Presi- 
dent.   Churches  in  mourning;  millions  weepiuj 
at  the  catafalque;  one  week's  suspension  of  busi- 
ness;   the   uplifted    hands  of  horror    in  all    th< 
valleys,  on    all    the   mountains,  amid    all    th« 
cities  of  the  continent,  proved,  as  no  monument 
or  oration    could  prove,  that  Abraham  Iiincoln 
was  a  friend  of  the  people.    .Some  of  our  rulen 
have  been   especially  friendly  to  the  North,  01 
the  South,  or  the  East,  or  the  West,  but  everj 
section,  every   State,    Northern   manufacture! 
and   Southern    planter,    Western    pioneer,  and 
sea-shore  fisherman,  had  an  unfailing  Iriend  in 
him. 

This  "was  the   man  who  was  murdered.    Thfc 
was  the  man  sacrificed  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Clement  C.   Clay  and   other  in- 
famous conspirators.    Fitting  close  to  a  rebel- 
lion born  in  j>erjury,  carried  on  by  massacre  aud 
starvation,  befriended  of  miscreant  foreign  aris- 
tocrats, and  damned  into  everlasting  shame  and 
execration.    Hear    O  heavens!  and  give  ear,  0 
earth  !    This  unsullied  patriot,  this  honest  man, 
this  humble  Christian,  is  tin;  1  uler  that  Treason 
assassinates.    Hurl   not  all  your  ire  at   i'ayne'i 
dagger,  or  Atzerolh's  knife,  or  Booth's  "  Dorriii' 
ger,"  but  I  demand  that  you  concentrate  all  thi 
powers  of  indignation  that  God  hath  given  yos 
upon  the  crime  ttiat  for  four  years  was  plotting 
the  murder  of  your  Government. 

The  preacher,  alter  showing   how  the  whole 
nation,  because  of  negleclfuiness  of  Christ  and 
Ingratitude    to   God,  ought    to    be  humiliated, 
•aid  that   God  would  accept  the  prostration  of 
the  people  in  this  solemn  fast.    We  would  rise 
from  the  blow   of  disaster  that  staggered  us  in 
our  onward  march,  and  reach  greater  heights 
ot     political     power    and      Christian     civiliza- 
tion.    He     who     was     with      our     armies     at  I 
Chickainauga    and    Lookout  Mountain  would 
give     us     still    grander    triumphs   in    peace-1 
ml    industries.     Our    churches,    shaken    from 
Bloth,    will  sing    louder    Psalms,     pray     more 
ardent  prayers,  and   preach  more  rousing  ser- 
mons.   The  blood  of  our  murdered  ruler  will  be 
the  baptism  that  consecrates  the  nation  to  more 
thorough  love  for  freedom  and  righteousness. 
And  long  alter  we  have  exercised  our  last  suf- 
frage as  citizens,  and  uttered  our  last  prayer  for 
tlie  welfare  of  our  beloved   land,  our  sons  and 
daughters  will  look  back  to  the  first  day  of  June, 
186S  <•    ')...  time   when  the  nation   started  ilia 
grander  ro  ,nd  of  achievements,  and  will  thank 
Gioti  ......  t,ie  land   is  thoroughly  purged  of  .-in, 

though  it  was  by  the  fiery  horrors  of  protracted 
war,  and  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  our  honest 
President. 

i,inii:«AX. 

Itiseour.se   by  Kev.  JE.  W.   Mutter. 

At  the  New  Street  Lutheran  Church  a  large 
md  appreciative  audience  had  assembled.  Rev. 
Mr.    Hutter,   the  pastor,  preached  an   eloquent, 

Mid  effective  discourse,  of  which  the  following 
fc)  a  synop-is:— 

Te.tl— "And  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,"— Exo- 
lu.t,  xh,  ao. 


The  producing  cause  of  this  great  cry  or  la- 
mentation was  death.  In  the  still  and  solemn 
Dour  of  midnight,  when  tlie  inhabitants  were 
wrapt  in  quiet  and  unsuspecting  repose  the 
angel  ol  the  Lord  passed  over  Egypt's  plains 
and  cities  and  smote  iu  every  house  the  first 
born,  Horn  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on 
his  throne,  to  the  first-born  oi  the  captive  that 
was  in  the  dungeon.  In  all  the  land  there  was 
not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead 
and  this  elicited  a  universal  wail  of  sorrow. 

Heath  lias.  likewise,  been  the  producing  cause 
ol  the  cry  that  has  been  ringing  during  these 
latter  weeks  throughout  our  borders.  By  the 
removal  ol  our  honored  Chief  .Magistrate  under 
circumstances  of  such  awful  solemnity'  death 
has  come  up  to  every  door,  and  entered  in  at 
every  window.  He  is,  in  an  important  sense 
ttie  father  of  the  nation,  and  when  lie  falls  there 
Is  death  In  every  house. 

The  war  itself,  blessed  be  God,  Is  over.  Our 
country's  long  and  bitter  auony  is  ended.  What 
many  feared  never  could  be  accomplished,  and 
many  openly  pronounced  impossible  i.vaceom  - 
plished.  The  Rebellion  is  suppressed,  and  the 
land  once  more  reposes  in  peace  and  in  Un- 
arms ot  rightful  supremacy.  The  recollection 
of  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  past  four 
years  sicken  the  heart.  By  it  the  soul  of  hu- 
manity is  wounded;  the  ear  of  virtuous  modesty 
is  shocked.  The  retrospect  rills  us  with  amaze- 
ment that  from  such  a  gigantic  conspiracy  our 
nation  has  found  deliverance  at  all.  That  de- 
liverance it  never  could  or  would  have  found 
had  not  God  been  on  our  side.  In  view  of  the 
tact  that  the  Rebellion  is  crushed  its  leaders 
either  prisoners  or  fugitives,  and  its  deceived 
masses  scattered,  services  of  thanksgiving  would 
have  seemed  more  appropriate.  And  even  now 
mingled  with  our  sorrows,  there  are  so  many 
benefits  and  blessings  that  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  discern  where  the  one  class  ends  and  the 
other  class  begins. 

Ol  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rever- 
ened  speaker  continued.wehave  already  spoken 
in  tin.-  first  gush  of  incensed  feeling,  we  anathe- 
matized it  asa  crimeagainst  nature,  and  against 
the  majesty  of  high  Heaven;  a  deed  of  atrocity 
irom  winch  the  arch  fiends  themselvesmight  be 
supposed  to  recoil.  Since  then  the  civilized 
world  has  had  time  to  pronounce  its  verdict 
At  Ik  contemplation  ail  Europe  lias  stood 
ftgnast,  1  eople  ol  every  realm  and  tongue  have 
united  m  declaring  it  a  murder,  most  foul  and 
revolting,  and  invoking  upon  tlie  guilty  pernc- 
Df  heaven6  lhey  feW  °r  mauy' tne  JustvenB6auce 
By  the  stern  logic  of  time  and  results  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  vindicated  as  a 
wise  magistrate,  a  pure  patriot,  an  honest  man. 
Endowed  by  nature  and  early  allotments  with 
a  most  telicitous  combination  of  qualities  a  cha- 
racter so  amiable,  so  genial,  so  gentle,  of  such 
n<b  e  simplify,  and  so  perfectly  unspoiled  by 
public  honors,  is  rarely  met  with.  An  example 
be  was  to  those  born  to  station,  to  abate  all  stu- 
pid pride,  a  still  brighter  example  to  those  who 
win  rank  tor  themselves,  not  to  forget  the  rock 
whence  they  were  hewn.  Frowning  upon  no 
one,  lawning  on  none,  his  chief  social  delight 
seemed  toconsistin  conferring  happiness,  and 
his  heart's  highest  ambition  todori'ht 
,,.7v  wV  llu"':,'ntV  Patriotic,  guileless  and  sin- 
lis   iVi     ,  fV  Alji:ahil"1   Lincoln  died  humanity  i 

ier     h       b"'"'I1""'r  aud  ""lend,  and  nothing 

ln«  nation,  save   wrong   and   wrong  . hang,  lost 

n.  . V.     Vi''    .  °  -tho  end  ol  ,ime-  Imm  &1'  Pa«s  of 

t  J e  w mid, pilgrimages  will  be  made  tolas  tomb, 
tears  dropped  and  flowers  planted  on  it  Tliev 
who  couspiredf  want  only  to  kill  such  a  ruler 
whilst  words  of  brotherly  kindness  were  Jet nn- 
X'he  a  sm  '!"  'V.  ■  W"uU1  ="";;t  with  Uiemnltee 
Km  ii,'  .?•  ,,  iCtl  ;'  ";'"'s  0VF  "">"  tlo,'d  of  diabol- 
■  l.l,  ?;,'   be  c°ncc'«d.    Betore  the  inscru- 

Lev.  iluuer  lure  proved,  irom  the  martyrdom 
Df  Abel,  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  Stephen,  of  the 
th     s'm  rar(  \,other^  sum  '°f  WHoin  had  soaked 

e  sands  ol  Ionian  amphitheatres  with  their 
'  'TS|';  me  fires  of  Smi infield  with 
then  bodies,  others  left  their  bones  to  bleach  in 
fa  n  Va  'iys;;'  "e'l™ont.  won  the  heath-covered 
hKot  Scotland,  how  wrong  it  is  to  Interpret 
t  is  as  o.juelr/mi  //'  on  the  man,  or  on  the  niUion 
1  Ins  pom,  was  ably  and  logically  elucidated 

ami,irefofcn1iUsp^-kt','t,out:lll(Ied  wlt"  «  solemn 
appeal  to  the  audience  toj  nrepare  for  the  so- 
lemnities ot  death,  the  judgment  and  the  issues 

"'rea[c^'i,/r1SiV.!,e/,,C'%'Ul-''lfi^''^^^ 
th.  '•■  -V  ,,,  Vyi,t-  itw«?  n«>t  a  Judgment  on 
•  >-i  J  r  r  i  *°.od,  Pn;Kldont,  but  that  "the 
works  of  God  might  be  manifested,  '  His  power 
and  wisdom  and  mercy.  II  has  come  to  us  also 
as  a  lesson,  a  trial,  a  loud  and  solemn  warning 
to  awaken  within  us  the  slumbering  energies  of 

wre  ?im,%,  VrV"S1J  UM°  VI!,l,li,ssio,,so1  fi»«»»  ;'"d 
wi.  -thugs  of  pray,  r  and  deeds  of  pie!  v.  a  life  of 
usefulness  to  man  and  loyalty  to  Go  I  Fami- 
liarity with  death  should  superinduce  closer fi- 
milianty  with  Christ.  So  humbling  ourseKes 
before  the  Lord,  let  us  with  patience  wait  the 
lime  when  He    shall    stay  His    hand,  drv  up  all 
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tears  aii d  cause  canticles  of  praisfand  choruses 

jyejoicing    to    succeed    to '".he  great  cry   In 

XETJIOOIST    KPISfOPU. 
Green  Street  Church. 

SSttoof  lC«"*H^   "rSl    w™«°'the  sixth 
u  '  l"  .'"*'-.'.     He  commenced  by  alludui" 

Mo  '  owh'ic,  Sf„'  '"  "'"  P"*WenfB  Proclaina? 
e  :,  .  "  I  l  V:  TZ??S  °  the  h""r  "a«  chief 
reieien«.e  and    tlien   entered    upon  a  review  nf 

liibum  '  ,>' "  '  .  !  War  ;"ld  us  ^""inatfon  aTex- 
hibitiug  the  direct  and  constantly- ncuirin,, 
evidence  ol   a   Divine    hand    in   ottV'natiornfl 

rle,!!"T \Yh"  t''r"'  or  fuur  y^ra  ago  doubted  or 
P.    vi!  e,eeM'l,'''n'','',1'lcUCe  0f  a"   »ver-rul  ig 

^ST«!^^tan^-ay!Shl 
creasing  faithfulness  in  the  relatiWSf  citizen 

needed  h,  heal'theT.'"''  ^rfiw  »'"'  'holiness  is 
which   hpi",'?  .  P''ar    l0r  ,  s'3irUu^     refreshntg    ' 


BAPTIST. 

Herinon  by  Kev.  J.  Hyatt    Smith 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  delivered  an  excellent  dis- 
course yesterday  morning,  in  the  Eleventh  Bap- 
tist Church,  Twelfth  street,  above  Race,  from 
the  text  found  in  the  M  verse,  ICth  chapter  of 
Mattliew-"t'an  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times?" 

The  discourse  was  characterized  by  a  boldness 
Of  thought  characteristic  of  the  speaker   wi    Is 
one  oi  the  best  pulpit  orators  of  tins  persuasion 
In  his  allusions  to  the  breaking  out  of  th e  great 
Rebellion  arid  the  progress  made  bv  the  Ue  , 
armies    while  the    war  was    in  Its    infancy  the 
heart  was  made  toouake   over  an  nnm".  I     ,  '  , 
that   victory    wouli     ujutnau-iy   clown  "their 
cause,  so  graphic  was  the  description  given  by 
thespeakeroi  the  terrible  events  which  followed 
in  <|Uick  succession  calculated  to  throw  dismay 
into  the  Union  forces.    But  turning  from  this 
view  of   the    matter,  and    tracing   the    hand  of 
±  rovidenee  iu  our  onward  inarches  over  appa- 
rently insurmountable    difficulties,     so   grand 
was  the  description  of  the  victories  gained  over 
Kebellion,  that   many  of  liis  luarers  found  it 
nard  to  keep  from  applauding.    The  discourse 
was  marked   by  a  strain  of  eloquence  and  pa- 
triotism, and    was    listened    to    by    tlie     large 
audience  with   a   great   degree  of  satisfaction. 
J  uiing   the   morning    the  choir  sang    several 
wen-selected  hymns,    which,    with     the    other 
part  oi  the  exercises,  rendered  tlie  occasion  one 
of  deep  interest. 

We  are   sorry  that  it  is   impossible  to  give 
place  to  the  entire  discourse  of  tins  divine. 

UNIVJEKSAI.IST 

Eighth  Street    ucur  >ol,le. 

Rev.  .1.  T.   Goodrich,  the  pastor,  having   re- 
cently  delivered   two  discourses  to  this  congre- 
gation upon  the  life,  character,  and  death  of  the 
late  I  resident,  Mr.  Lincoln,  introduced  Rev.  G 
Collins     late   chaplain    of  the   Seventy-second 
l  ennsylvunia    Volunteers,    wiio    took    for   his 
text  2  Sam.  iii,  33.    He  very  appropriately  in- 
troduced his  discourse  by  noticing  the  circum- 
stances which  called  us  together.      An  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  life  and  sub- 
sequent career  was  then    given.    Tlie  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
lime  ol  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  election  and  inaugu- 
ration.   Several  States  had  seceded;   the   army 
was  demoralized  ;   the  navy   widely  scattered- 
arsenals  wen-  robbed  ;  Davis  was  iii  tlie  Senate 
ol  the  United  States;  Breckeiirldge  left  the  Vice- 
1  resident,  s  chair,   and   With  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  <  .institution  fresh  on  his  lips,  look  a  seat 
?y,  "';*  «'de-  Virginia,   under    the  guidance   of 
J  Oil  n  lyler,   haughtily  dictating  terms  of  peace 
p  the  Government;  and  Mr.  Chase  was  begging 
the  bankers   of  Philadelphia   and  New  fork, 
to   loan  him    iMi.lKW.iKW.     During  these    gloomy 
tunes     and     the    darker    ones     that     followed, 
-mi.  l.mcoln    never  doubted    Ihe  preservation  of 
he  Union.     The  speaker  said  Mr.  Lincoln's  i ii- 
ellectual  power  was  proved  by  his  debates  with 
liouglas;     his    humanity   by   his    whole   career. 
toevoral  instances  of  the  latter  were  named.    He 
maintained  that  .Mr.  Lincoln's  life  proved  that 
nie    Humblest    born    may   aspire    to  the  highest 


positions,  and   that  his  death  proved  the  per- 
manency of  our  institutions.    Nearly  an  hour 
was  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  of  | 
which  ihe  uliovo  is  a.  very  brief  synopsis.    It 
was  listened  to  by  the  congregation  with  much  | 
.  interest  and  gratification. 

ROHAN  CATHOLIC. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Wood,  all  the  Catholic  churches  of  the 
city  were  open  yesterday,  and  services  appro- 
priate to  the  solemn  occasion  were  performed 
therein.  The  attendance  generally  was  quite 
large,  and  in.  many  of  the  churches  the  fullest 
recourse  was  had  ;o  the  Ritual  to  make  the 
ceremonies  as  solemn  and  impressive  as  pos-  | 
sible. 

Impressive  Services    in    St.   Augustine's 
Church. 

This  imposing  edifice  was  thrown  open  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  soon  after  the 
church  was  Idled  with  a  large  and  attentive 
congregation  of  worshippers. 

Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Crane,  and  a  most  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive discourse  was  delivered  hy  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Morlarty. 

The  excellent  choir  attached  to  the  church 
sang  superbly  the  Requiem  Mass  of  Mozart, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Henry  G. Thun- 
der. The  fullest  justice  was  done  to  its.  gran- 
deur, beauty  and  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
:  its  performance  added  immensely  to  the  marked 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass,  the  Rev.  Father 
Crane  recited  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
prayers  for  those  in  authority;  after  which  the 
congregation  dispersed.  Professor  Thuuder,  in 
the  meantime,  performing  a  solemn  dirge  on 
the  organ,  which  many  lingering  visitors  waited 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of. 

St.    Joseph's    Church. 

Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  by  the  Rev.  Father  Blenkinsop, 
and  the  address  was  delivered  hy  Rev.  Father 
Karbelm.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints  was  recited 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  the  prayers  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church  for  those  in  authority 
Were  said. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Win.  A.  Newhuid,  sang  Ohnewald's  "Requiem 
Mass,"  and  at  the  offertory  the  solo,  '"God  save 
Columbia,"  was  most  feelingly  and  impressively 
rendered.  The  services  throughout  were  highly 
impressive,  and  were  assisted  at  by  the  congre- 
gation present  with  evident  feelings  of  interest 
and  solemnity. 

HEBREW. 

Address  by  Allrc<<  T.  Jones,  Ivsq. 

'Mr.  Jones  lias  always  beeu  an  active  political  ! 
opponent  of  Mr.  Lincoln.) 

Friends:— The  President  of  the  United  States  | 
has  recommended  this  day  to  lie  set  apart 
throughout  the  land  as  one  of  humiliation,  fast- 
ing and  praver,  commemorative  of  the  mourn- 
ful death  of  our  late  Chief  Magistrate,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  the  lath  day  of  April  last,  and  at 
this  moment  its  millions  of  people  are  assem- 
bled around  the  altar  of  their  God,  with  sad- 
dened spirits  and  chastened  hearts,  uniting  in 
solemn  supplication  and  prayer;  a  mournful,  u 
noble  and  imposing  spectacle. 

Although  on  this  holy  festival  of  Pentecost  ttie 
.'   '-red    lollowers   of    Israels    faith    arc  com- 
li  d  by  their  holy  law  to  repair  to  the  house 
of  prayer, "to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  and  to  lay 
upon  His  altar  the  offerings  of  grateful   hearts 
for   numberless    blessings    enjoyed;    although 
•  a  .  are  not  permitted  to  make  it  a  day  of   last- 
ing or  public  mourning,  yet    it   cannot  be   im- 
p        fir   or  inappropriate   to    recall    and    reflect 
,  the  great  event  which  sits  so  heavily  upon 
the  nation,  thereby  evincing  to   the   world  that 
our  heart.,  beat   in   unison   with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens of  other  denominations;  that  although  a 
p.  ".liar   people  in   many  respects,  wo  feel  our- 
-  a  component  part  of  tills  great,  commu- 
nity of  (States,  exulting  in   their  triumphs,  de- 
ploring their  defeats,  rejoicing  in  their  joys  and 
partaking  of  their  sorrows. 

Bv  commenting  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
tlie'people  are  called  upon  this  day  to  yield  the 
homage  due  to  his  exalted  station  and  to  his 
bumble  virtues;  to  con  less  the  common  debt  due 
..  by  mankind,  ae  well  as  by  ourselves,  and 
to  pronounce  to  millions  yet  unborn  that  eulo- 
whlch  will  re-echo  through  all  time  to 
cone-. 

Hut,  eari  one  who    has   warmly  anil  earnestly 

opposed  the   policy  and    meusuresol    Abraham 

Lincoln,    speak    kindly  ol    him  or  eulogize    his 

memory?    f  answer  yes;  when    such  opjioslMon 

en  prompted  sol.  ly  by  patriotic  consider- 

.,     i  will    the.  man  i  ii  •     ■  uperior  to  tile 

partisan      II  Isoneofthe  beautiful  traits*  in  our 

national  character,  that  after  the  rancor  ol  pur- 

■       ..  ,    >cd  away,  men  readily  and 

,  /••  tie;  ennobling  qualities  of  po- 

.     .  ..cuts. 


Like  all  who  have  attained  prominent  stations, 
and  assumed  t lie  responsibility  of  daring  enter- 
prises and  independent  measures,  it  wao  Mr. 
Lincoln's  lot  to  see  many  ol  his  acts  condemned, 
and  himself  reviled  by  a  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  hie  ol  party  resentment  raged 
around  him  witli  unprecedented  violence,  yet 
he  remained  calm  and  unmoved  amid  the  un- 
controlled fury  of  the  flames,  steadily  adhering 
to,  and  pursuing  the  measures  lie  deemed  lest 
adapted  to  the  true  interests  of  ttie  nation,  'ihe 
grand  object  of  his  administration,  and  which 
has  encountered  the  liercest  opposition,  lias 
been  achieved.  Human  bondage  lias  been  vir- 
tually banished  from  the  laud.  The  inexorable 
will  of  the  majority,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  had  decreed  it;  and  now  that  the  work 
has  been  accomplished,  all  good  citizens  should 
gracefully  submit.  It  is  not  l  lie  part  of  sensible 
men  to  reproach  and  cavil  at  the  past,  but  to 
aid  in  reconstructing  and  strengthening,  not 
alone  the  National  Union,  but  also  that  unity  of 
feeling  among  our  countrymen  which  has  been 
weakened  but  not  destroyed. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  a  change  had 
come  over  the  feelings  of  tiis  opponents.  It 
seemed  as  if  He  whose  all  seeing  eye  pervades 
all  space,  penetrates  the  innermost  recesses  of 
mans  heart,  and  views  his  actions  before  they 
are  conceived. foreseeing  theawlul  tragedy  about 
to  be  enacted,  was  in  reality  preparing  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  love  and  venerate  the 
one  so  soon  to  meet  a  martyr's  doom.  Many 
weeks  before  that  fatal  day,  truly  patriotic  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  iu  all  parts  of  the  land, 
had  begun  to  regard  Mr.  Lincoln  with  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

Sokind  and  conciliatory  an  attitude  had  he 
assumed  towards  our  enemies;  so  determined 
ana  honest  a  purpose  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  nation  was  daily  exhibited;  so  tirm  and 
unwavering  a  resistance  to  the  radical  measures 
and  aims  of  political  adherents  was  indisput- 
ably manifested,  that  the  very  men  who  had 
resisted  his  election  during  the  intense  excite- 
ments of  two  politiCid  campaigns,  were  con- 
strained lirst,  to  place  implicit  faith  In  his  pa- 
ti'iuUsiu  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  next,  to 
yield  a  (perhaps  unwilling)  tribute  to  his  sound 
judgment  and  ability. 

His  noble  dualities  inspired  their  confidence 
and  commanded  their  respect. 

Nowhere  was  grief  more  unaffected  and  sin- 
cere than  in  the  hearts  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. No  more  unselfish  and  profound  mourn- 
ers witnessed  the  sad  funeral  rites  than  those 
who  had  honestly  opposed  his  measures.  And, 
indeed,  the  entire  nation,  as  with  a  single  heart, 
bursting  with  one  universal  sense  of  over- 
whelming grief,  with  one  wide-spread  voice  of 
sorrow,  gave  vent  to  a  united  wail  of  horror  and 
lament. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  publiccareer  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  of  late  continually  referred  to.  I  need 
not  speak  of  it.  With  but  limited  education, 
through  Indomitable  perseverance  and  self-re- 
liance, he  rose  gradually  on  the  ladder  of  life, 
from  the  humblest  round  to  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle. Strong  and  clear  in  intellect,  he-grasped 
at  the  questions  of  the  day  with  surprising  vigor. 
No  fatigue  was  too  great  tor  his  iron  frame.  No 
labor  too  much  for  his  indomitable  will.  Though 
he  may  not  have  possessed  the  dazzling  talents 
of  some  of  his  predecessors,  or  the  courtly  man- 
ners and  stately  dignity  of  others,  yet  he  was 
one  of  "God's  noblest  works." 

What  lie  said,  he  meant,  and  on  that  all  could 
rely.  Plain  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  lie 
was  kind,  courteous,  and  affable  to  all,  and  lull 
of  generous  impulses.  It  was  this  latter  trait  in 
his  character  of  which  Ills  enemies  took  advan- 
tage, and  which  his  friends  most  feared. 

No  one  so  humble  but  that  he  gave  him  au- 
dience; accessible  to  all  he  seemed  indeed  to  feel 
that  he  was  in  the  stead  of  father  to  his  people. 
If  he  had  no  higher  claims  upon  us,  certainly  as 
Israelites  we  should  entertain  a  higli  regard  for 
ids  memory. 

While  many  occupying  high  positions  have 
either  ignored  our  existence  or  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  claims  for  protection  or  redress,  bis 
just,  kind  and  generous  nature  was  never  ap- 
pealed to  by  us  In  vain.  On  every  occasion 
(and  he  has  been  several  times  appealed  to)  he 
promptly  recognized  our  claims  as  a  religious 
body  to  national  protection,  and  acceded  un- 
hesitatingly to  all  our  just  demands,  so  strong 
and  noble  a  contrast  to  ollnrs  did  he  exhibit 
In  this  respect,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  not.  to  acknowledge  it. 

On  his  accession  to  power  he  found  the  country 
involved  in  a  formidable  and  uujustiliable  lie- 
bell  ion.  ( if  the  cause  or  conduct  of  the  war  it  is 
nol  my  purpose  to  speak.  There  have  been  wide 
differences  of  opinion  agitating  the  public  mind, 
inseparable  from  contests  of  that  nature  where 
t  hose  ofk  1 1  id  i  id  birth  have  been  arrayed  again  st 
each  of  her.  Bitter  words  have  been  uttered  and 
written;  while  many  an:  disposed  to  censure  him 
for  errors  committed,  for  harsh  measures  pur- 
sued, or  extraordinary  proceedings  instituted, 
they  should  reflect  on  the  trying  difficulties 
continually  encountered,  the  existence  of  un- 
known anil  deadly  foes  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
capital:  untried    men    necessarily    placed  in    re- 


sponsible com  maud-,  ana.pr  »ving  Inc  iinpetent, 
replaced  by  others;  continued  pressure  by  radi- 
cal extremists  among  his  political  adherent*, 
and  other  innumerable  perplexities. 

As  events  progressed]  however,  he  tiecame 
belter  appreciated,  because  better  understood. 
Gigantic  as  was  his  task  he  shrank  not  from  it, 
but  Willi  a  firm  self-reliance,  with  determina- 
tion to  pursue  tlie  course  lie  deemed  a  correct 
and  righteous  one,  "with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  tin- right,"  be  overcame 
d  i  It  icul  lies  apparently  insurmountable,  and  with 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  pursued  it  unlalferingly  to  itt  final  tri- 
umphant issue. 

Most  great  men  owe  their  great  renown  to  op- 
portunity, and  times  of  greatest  calamity  often 
serve  to  develope  the  greatcstminds.  It  was  op- 
portunity which  framed  and  created  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Prior  to  the  lour  eventful  years  of  his 
Presidential  term  he  was  comparatively  un- 
known, but  in  that  short  epoch  of  his  existence, 
he  earned  an  imperishable  fame.  Truly  do  "we 
live  in  deeds,  not  years,"  for  centuries  of  life 
could  not  more  indelibly  have  written  his  name 
among  the  Illustrious  ones  of  history. 

What  tongue  can  explain  the  mysterious  fate 
which  reigns  on  earth  or  why  the  Great  Ruler 
of  all,  in  His  inscrutable  providence  and  infi- 
nite wisdom,  hits  permitted  the  accomplishment 
of  the  appalling  crime  which  our  country  de- 
plores? "lie  doeth  all  things  Well."  No  mortal 
l  eye  can  penetrate  the  tortuous  paths  of  joy  and 
woe  through  which  man's  feet  must  wander,  nor 
fat  bum  the  in  comprehensible  decrees  of  Heaven; 
so  while  we  see  in  our  atlliction  naught  but  dire 
calamity,  we  know  not  what  great  purpose  it  is 
intended  to  subserve,  and  which  the  future  may 
develope. 

Thus  far  it  has  chastened  our  joy  in  the  hour 
of  triumph'.  It  has  caused  all  loyal  men  to  cease 
political  strife  and  de  ->te  themselves  to 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Government  and  to 
yielding  a  firm  and  united  support  to  ids  succes- 
sor. And  certainly  the  lime  and  manner  of  his 
death  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  on  the  pages  of  our  history  he  stands 
recorded  as  a  patriot  and  a  martyr.  Had  he  died 
but  a  few  months  earlier,  alter  a  brief  space  of 
mourning,  the  memory  of  his  loss  would  have 
'passed  away  to  be  simply  placed  on  record 
1  among  the  annals  of  the  times. 

Rut  the  erowuing  act  of  his  life  had  been  com- 
pleted; a  war  unprecedented  iu  magnitude  and 
withering  desolation  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  issue;  the  CDtire  nation  stoodin  ad- 
miring gaze  at  the  noble  magnanimity  of  his 
course  towards  a  deleated  and  unscrupulous  foe, 
w  lieu  on  that  ever  memorable  night,  the  as  -as- 
sin's  bullet  sped  with  unerring  aim  upon  its  fa- 
tal mission. 

The  Hth  day  of  April!  Terrible  day  in  the 
annals  ol  our  country!  How  pregnant  with  im- 
portant events  to  the  American  people  is  that 
memorable  month!  On  April  l'Jth,  1770,  on  the 
fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  blood 
was  shed  in  the  War  of  Independence.  On  the 
lllth  day  of  April.  17h.;,  just  eight  years  after- 
wards, peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American 
army.  On  Ihe  11th  of  April,  1801,  Fort  Sumter 
was  surrendered  to  the  Rebel  forces,  and  rive 
oays  afterwards  the  Massachusetts soldierswere 
inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more. 

How  brightly  opened  the  early  days  of  that 
eventful  month  in  1SU.S.  Four  years  of  bloody 
warfare,  with  its  attendant  vicissitudes  and 
horrors,  had  passed,  when  came  the  joyful  ti- 
dings of  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg;  then 
quickly  followed  the  rtightof  our  enemies  from 
Richmond;  next  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  Rebel  army  and  its  greatest  General. 

What  a  universal  jubilee  prevailed  through- 
out the  loyal  State's.  Joy  sat  enthroned  onevery 
countenance;  each  glance  shone  with  expecta- 
tion bright;  friend  greeted  friend  with  heartfelt 
warmth;  political  opponents,  with  united  hands, 
joined  in  the  universal  exultation;  women  wept 
for  joy.  and  children  shou'ed  in  exuberant  de- 
light. Where'er  the  eye  could  reach,  the  beloved 
banner  of  the  free  lioated  gaily  in  the  breeze; 
the  bells  chimed  forth  their  merry  peals,  and 
the  blaze  of  joyous  lights  enlivening  Dight's 
darkened  shades,  attested  a  grateful  pi  iple's 
joy.  Victory,  bloodless  and  complete,  bright 
harbinger  of  sweet  and  gentle  Peace,  announced 
her  welcome  coining. 

Thus  was  it  when  the  sun  sank  to  rest  on  the 
eve  of  the  lllnday  of  April,  but  on  the  advent 
of  the  following  morn  how  changed  the  scene! 
What  rumors'  gathering  sound  falls  on  the  ear? 
O  er  the  electric  wire,  from  shore  to  shore,  sped  I 
the  dread  tidings,  our  ruler  slain!  Hushed 
were  I  he  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirth;  mute  was  ' 
each  Voice  and  tearful  every  eye;  mournfully 
waved  the  gay  flags  in  the  bright  light  of  day. 
decked  in  the  sombre  emblems  of  grief;  stilled 
were  Ihe  pealing  chimes,  while  in  their  stead 
the  solemn  requiem  knell  fell  heavily  on  the 
heart. 

Fell  messenger  of  death!  could  no  presaging 
sign,  no  warning  voice  announce  thy  coming? 
Swill  and  unforeseen,  like  the  lightning's  flash, 
thou  earnest  when  least  expected. ana  threw  thy 
lengthened  shade  o'er  years  to  come.    iKmbtless 


s-^.  -  -- 


NDAY,    MAY  29,  1865. 

EVLOftY. 

— OPOH— 

AJOR^lH^TvI    LINCOLN. 

LATE    TUT. 

President  ©4  tbe  United  states 
OF   AMEIUOA. 


BOSTON,    THUKSDAY,    JUNE    1,    1865. 


Notiee    to  Alumlkuib    and   the    Public. 

The  Aides,  Chiefs  oi  Divisions,  and  Marshals  will  amem- 
ble  at  the  comer  oi'Biucou  street  aud  Arlington  street,  ou 
the  looming  ol'tho  1st  of  June,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  and 
thence  proceed  togcthur  to  tbe  Bedford  street  onlrauco  of 
the  city  Hail,  winch  point  will  be  the  headquarters  oi  tue 
Chlei  Marslm!  until  the  procession  moves. 

cm  arriving  at  the  City  Hull,  Chick  of  Divisions  and  Mar 
shrds  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  points  designated  iu  the 
prograninn  lor  the  formation  of  their  respective  di visions. 

isrig.-Gcn,  W.  F.  BAKiLE'J'f  will  have  charge  of  tho 
escort,  composed  of  liiloutry.  Artillery,  and  Cavaliy,  and 
the  Flic  Department.  Ho  will  he  assisted  hy  tho  following 
gentlemen: 

(.apt.  CHARLES  11.  AMORY.  A.  A.  U. )  Mar3ha|3 

And  Chief  Engineer  GEORGE  W.  BIRD,  , 
Atsu  Engineer,  JOHN  3.  DAMRELL  * 
Asst.  Engineer,  DAVID  CHAMBERLIN, 
Asst.  Engineer,  JOSEPH  DUM1AE. 
Bvt.  Brigv-Gen.  1'.  A.  OSBORN  will  huve  oliarge  of  the  1st 
Division,  and  will  he  assisted  by 
Major  EDWARD  C.  UICHA  KDSON, )  „„_,„ „.,, 
Capt  IHOMAJS  M.  SWEET,  J  Marshals. 

MAM'L  A.  B.  BRAGG,  Esq.,  will  have  charge  of  the  M  Di- 
vision, and  will  he  as.- luted  hy 

GEO.  M.  WHITE,  Esq.  )  Mar-han 

J.  FREDERIC  MARSH,  E*pJ  * 

WM.  B.  MAY,  Esq.,  will  have  charge  of  the  Jd  Division, 
and  he  assisted  by 

J  Marshals. 

LieuL-Col.    C.  G.  ROWELI.  will   have  charge  of  the  4tU 
Division,  and  wi!l  be  assisted  by 

GEORGE  VV.  PERKIiI8,Esq.,}M„„^.,. 
1'.  MulNERNEY,  Esq.,  , MarohaU. 

Col.  T.  R.  GUINEY  will   have  charge  of  the  6th  Division, 
and  will  be  agisted  by 


Dieut.-Col.  NORTON.   )  M.«i,.ia 
W*.  E.  (  LAKIv.  Es,,.,}Mar8lmls- 


MICHAEL  DOHERTY,  Esq.,  will   have  charge  of  the  6th 
Division,  and  will  he  assisted  by 

JAM  EH  FITZGERALD,  Esq.,)  „„„,,,„,. 
THOMAS  DOllERTY,  Esq.,     }  aiunmuh,. 

JAMEd  J.  FLYNN,  Esq.,  will  have  chargo  of  the  1th  Di- 
vision, and  wiU  be  assisted  by 

CHARLES    J.  Met  AIM  HY,  Esq.,)  „„„,„.,,, 
T.  J.  l.EARY,  Esq.,  -j  Marshals. 

EZEKIEV.  W.  PIKE,  Esq.,  will  bare  charge  of  the  8th  Di 
vision,  and  will  he  assisted  hy 

Major  J.  W.  MCDONALD,         )  M„^h„,a 
DAVID  F.MoGILV  KAY,  Esq.}  Marshals. 

All  organizations  joining  In  the  procession  arc  requested 
to  appoint  as  many  assistant  marshals  to  serve  on  loot  as 
they  may  think  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  ouu 
assistant  marshal  to  Cay  men.  Such  assistaut  marshals 
will  provide  themselves  with  batons,  and  will  receive 
orders    rom  the  Chlei  of  their  Division  and  his  aids. 

Clncis  of  Divisions  are  requested  to  appoint  a  standard- 
bearer  and  two  assistants,  to  take  charge  ot  their  respective 
banners.  '1  licse  banners  will  he  in  position  to  deal  gun  toll  lie 
points  of  formation  oi  the  several  divisions,  at  or  belore 
10.au  o'clock,  A.  M.,and  will  he  borne  at  ihe  head  of  each 
division  iu  advance  ol  the  bund,  on  the  march.  Standard- 
bearers  v\  ill  he  intrusted  to  preserve  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  lei  t  between  the  several  divisions.  These,  banners 
will  be  ready  lor  delivery  at  Savory's,  13  Treuiont  row,  on 
Wednesday,  May  ill.  upou  the  order  oi  Chiefs  of  Division. 

Aides,  chiefs  oi  Divisions  and  Marshal.,  will  tlud  horse- 
equipments  on  Wednesday.  May  ;:lat,  al  Itoud's,  15  Tro- 
morit  Row,  which  will  be  delivered  upon  the  written  order 
of  the  applicant,  Also  chapeaux  at  iieut  X  Bosh's;  sashes 
at  l'otlaid's,  No.  6  Court  street,  and  baton's  at  Curtis  & 
Woodbury's,  'Si  Court  street. 

FORMATION    OF    DIVISIONS. 

All  lorniations  will  be  with  the  right  In  front. 

The  Military  Escort  will  botonned  wirh  the  right  resting 

at  Cornhill ,  the  line  prolonged  to   the  loit  tniough  Wash- 
ington. Summer  and  South  streets. 

Ihe  Fire  Department  will  bo   toimed  in  High  street,  its 

right  resting  on  summer  street.  Commanders  oi  troops  are 

requested,  so  far  as  possible,  to  approach  the  lino  from  tiie 

Last. 

The  1st  Division  wi'.l  be  formed  In  Chauncy,  Bedford, 
Kingston  and  Albany  streets,  with  the  right  In  Cliauu- 
cy  aticet,  resting  on  Summer  street.  As  fast  as  car- 
riages are  tilled  at  the  City  Hall,  they  will  move  to  the 
right  and  lorni  a  close  line,  alter  which  a  second  lino 
CI  carriages  will  be  foruiud  to  the  lelt  of  the  Erst. 
When  this  division  moves,  the  first  line  of  carriages 
(that  on  the  right)  will  first  Issue  from  Chauncy  street. 

The  '.id  Division  will  form  in  Chauncy  street,  (west  of 
Bedloid  street,)  Esse*  street,  and  Harrison  avenue,  the 
right  resting  in  Chauncy  street,  opposite  Exeter  place. 

The  3d  Division  will  form  hi  Essex,  Washington  and  Boyl- 
ston  streets— the  right  resting  luEssox  street,  opposite 
Brimmer  Place. 

The  4th  Division  will  form  In  Bedford  and  West  streets, 
and  on  the  path  leading  from  the  head  of  West  street, 
across  the  Common  to  Park  Square.    It  will  doublo  at 
I  the  rear,  if  more  space  Is  needed,  hut  will  take  uo  part 

of  the  Charles  street  or  Boylstou  street  mails.  The 
right  will  rest  In  Bedford  street,  opposite  to  the  entrance 
to  Ihe  English  High  School. 

The  5th  Division  will  form  In  Charles  streetraall  and  Charles 
street,  the  left  extending  toward  Cambridge  stroet,  tho 
right  resting  hear  the  cvmoro!  Boylstou  aud  C  larlea 
street  uiaJU. 


The  6th  Division  will  fotm  In  Beacon  street,  the  right 
resting  opposite  River  street. 

The  1th  Division  will  torn)  Iu  the  paths  h-adingfronit.hu 
head  of  Winter  street  across  the  common  to  tho  corucr 
of  Beacon  and  Spruoo  oirucis,  thu  right  renting  E>u  foet 
from  i  runout  street  mall. 

The  8th  Division  w.ll  form  In  the  malls  of  Treinont  I'ark 
and  Beacon  streets,  the  right  resting  opposite  Temple 
place  keeping  close  to  the  fence  iu  Tremout  street. 

FORMATION    OF    THli    PROCESSION. 

'Ihe  military  escort  will  move  at  13  M.,  precisely.  As 
soon  us  lis  kit  leaches  the  comer  of  High  street  aud 
/  Summer  street  the  Fire  Department  will  put  Itself  In  mo- 
tion and  follow  H,  closing  to  within  twenty  paces  01  its 
leti.  As  soon  as  the  lelt  of  ihe  Fire  Department  reaches 
the  corner  of  Summer  and  Chauncy  streets,  the  1st  divis- 
ion will  move  and  follow  the  escort 

As  soon  as  the  extreme  left  of  the  1st  Division  enters 
Chauncy  street,  tho  2d  Division  will  move,  and  follow  the 
first. 

As  soon  as  the  extreme  left  of  the  24  Division  passes  the 
corner  of  Essex  und  Chauncy  streets,  the  3d  Dlvlslou  will 
move  and  follow  the  id.  As  soon  as  the  left  of  the  3d  Di- 
vision reaches  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauncy  streets, 
the-4tti  Division  will  move  and  follow  the  3d.  The  5th 
Division  will  follow  the  movements  of  the  4th.  As  soon 
as  the  extreme  left  of  the  5th  Division  reaches  the  corner 
of  Beacon  aud  Charles  streets  the  bth  DlyWou  will  move 
und  follow  the  5th.  As  soon  as  the  chief  ot  the  Itt i  Di- 
vision sees  the  left  ol  the  6th  near  to  the  head  ot  West 
street,  he  will  put  his  division  promptly  Iu  motion,  march 
to  the  edge  of  Iremont  street  mall,  and  move  by  file  right, 
bo  as  to  close  tils  division  upon  the  lelt  of  the  6th,  and  lol- 
low  ihe  bin 

When  the  left  of  the  llh  Division  pusses  the  right  ot  the 
bth,  the  chlei  oi  that  division  will  move  It  along  Tremout 
Btreet  mall  and  follow  the 7th  down  West  street. 

Each  Chief  of  Division,  on  putting  his  division  In  mo- 
tion, will  station  a  mounted  marsha  1  at  its  left,  with  or- 
ders to  put  hlmselt  in  communication  with  the  chief  of 
the  following  division,  and  give  him  timely  notice  oi  tho 
approach  of  tho  extreme  lelt.  On  receiving  this  notice, 
the  chief  of  the  following  division  will  promptly  call  his 
division  to  attention  and  prepare  to  move. 

Each  Chief  of  Division,  whose  division  Is  so  formed  as 
to  cross  a  great  thoroughfare  iu  forming,  will  cause  It  to 
leave  room  for  the  passage  of  other  bodies,  moving  hy  the 
nans.  

General  Description  ol  the  Procession. 

The  1st  Division  will  be  composed  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, Invited  Guests,  and  some  societies. 

'Hie  2d  Division,  ol  Temperance  Societies. 

ihe  3d  Division,  ol  Masonic  Societies  and  tbe  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

1  be  4th  Division,  of  the  Trades. 

The  5th  Division,  ol  Military  Associations. 

The  6th  and  1th  Divisions,  ol  Irish  Societies. 

'ihe  bth  Division,  of  Miscellaneous  Societies. 

ROITE    OF   THE    PROCESSION. 

The  Procession  will  move  through  ComhiU,  Dock 
square,  Market  square  and  North  Market  street  to  Com- 
mercial street,  to  F'leet  street,  through  Fleet  street  to 
Hanover  Btreet,  up  Hanover  street  to  Blackstonc  street, 
through  Blackstoue  street,  Haymarket  square  and  Merrl- 
mac  street,  to  Leverett  street,  through  Leverett  street  to 
Green  strict,  through  Green  street,  Court  street,  Tremout 
How,  aud  Trcmont  stteet  to  Beacon  street,  through  Beacon 
strcf  t  to  Berkeley  street,  through  Berkeley  street  to  Com- 
monweallh  avenue,  through  Commonwealth  avenue  to 
Arlington  Btreet,  through  Arlington  street  to  Boylstou 
street,  through  Boylstou  street  to  Park  square,  through 
link  square  and  Pleasant  street  to  Treuiont  street, 
through  iremont  street  to  Union  nark,  through  Union 
park  to  Washington  street,  tlnough  Washington  street  to 
cornhill.  

DJSPOSAE    OF    THE    PROCESSION. 

As  soon  as  the  right  of  the  escort  reaches  Cornhill,  at 
the  dose  oi  the  march,  it  will  be  halted,  aud  formed  iu 
line  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  street,  tuclng  west. 
The  carriages  containing  the  City  Government  and  Invited 
guests  will  pass  along  the  line  of  the  Fire  Department, 
closed  to  tbe  sidewalk  on  the  right,  and  the  troops  so 
laced,  aud  proceed  up  Winter  street  to  the  entrance  ol  the 
Music  Hall,  and  thence  into  Tremout  street,  alter  deposit- 
ing their  occupants.  Word  will  be  promptly  passed  ro  the 
rear  through  The  whole  procession  that  the  march  has  end- 
id,  and  the  Division  will  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  they 
then  occupy,  As  soon  as  the  1st  Division  has  passed  the 
escort,  that  also  will  he  dismissed,  In  charge  of  its  respec- 
tive commanders'. 

No  carriages,  teams,  or  vehicles  of  any  description  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  111  or  obstruct  any  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  Procession  is  to  pass— and  It  is  particu- 
larly desired  that  occupants  oi  buildings  along  the  route  of 
the  procession  will  display  such  decorations,  devices  etc., 
as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

As  there  will  he  religious  exercises  In  the  churches  on 
the  morning  of  June  1st,  11  is  requested  that  no  bauds  shall 
play  or  drums  beat  before  11  A.  M.  of  that  day. 

The  Chief-Marshal  relies  upon  tho  utmost  punctuality 
and  promptness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  done  him 
the  honor  to  accept  posts  of  duty  on  this  occasion. 

FRANCIS  W.  PALFREY, 
Chief-Marshal. 

Boston,  May  26th,  1865.  my  21 
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A  1T1I1  TEARS. 


America  Pays  Homage  to  ike 
Memory   of  her 
tiered  President. 


Proceedings  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday. 


ALL 


NATIONS    MOURN 
RICA'S  LOSS. 


AM  E- 


Bancroft    Reviews    the    Causes 
Consequences   of  the  As- 
sassination. 


and 


I    The    Just   Bie3   for  the  Unjust  in  the 
Midst   of  Victory  and  the 
Dawn  cf  Peace. 


WitbiKOTox,  Feb.  12.— The  Hags  over  the 
public  buildings,  including  tlte  Capitol,  are 
at  hulf-must  to-day. 

-At  ten  o'clock  the  doors  leading  to  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  were  opened  to  those 
to  whom  invitations  had  been  extended  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  to 
those  holding  tickets  of  admission  to  the  gal- 
leries, issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  Represent;!-   ' 
tives  and  those  to  whom  invitations  had  been 
extended,  who  were  conducted   to  the  seats 
assigned  thern. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
seated  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  table.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  occupied 
seats  next  to  the  President,  on  the  right  of 
the  Speaker's  table.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments, with  the  diplomatic  corps,  occupied 
seats  next  to  the  President,  on  the  left  of  the 
Speaker's  table. 

Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who,  by  name, 
have  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  occu- 
pied seats  next  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
right  of  the  Speaker's  table.  Representatives 
occupied  seats  on  either  side  oi'  the  hall,  in 
the  rear  of  those  invited — four  rows  on  either 
side  of  the  main  aisle  for  Senators. 

In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned  were 
the  assistant  heads  of  the  Departments;  Go- 
*.  ernoi  3  of  States  and  Territories  ;  the  Mayors 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown;  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims, and 
the  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  theDislrictof  Columbia; 
it, i.  heads  oi  bureaus  in  the  Departments,  and 
others. 

When  Lieutenant  General  Grant  entered  the 
gallery  with  the. ladies  h'e  was  greeted  with 
applause.  The  army  and  navy  officers  were  in 
uniform.  The  diplomatic  corps  appeared  in 
citizens' dress.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  on  entering 
the  i. ail,  was  applauded  by  hid  friends. 
The  House   was  called  to  order  at  1- O'clock 
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by  the  Speaker,  who,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Boynton,  laid  before  them  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Seward,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker,  making  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
but  sincerely  regretting  that  the  state  of  his 
health  forbids  his  attendance  on  the  interest- 
ing national  coremonies.  The  Cabinet,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Seward,  were  present. 

Senator  Doolittle  conducted  the  orator  of 
the  day  to  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  When  the  Senators,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Judges  of  the  .Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  hall,  those  on  the 
floor  rose  to  their  feet  and  stood  until  they 
.    were  all  seated. 

Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  occupied.  The 
scene  was  brilliant  and  imposing,  and  apart 
from  the  solemn  occasion,  it  was  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  here  were  represented  all 
branches  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments, with  the  ministers  from  foreign  Go- 
vernments— these  and  thousands  of  others 
uniting  in  paving  their  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead. 

The  Marine  Band,  in   the  rear  of  the  repor- 
ters' gallery,  performed  a  solemn  air  from  the 
opera  of  '■  11  Trovatore,"  when   Or.  Boynton, 
chaplain  of  the  House,  delivered  an  impres- 
I  sive  prayer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boynton,  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  the  following 
PRAYEK: 
.Almighty  God  !  who  dost  inhabit  eternity, 
while  ae  appear  but  for  a  little  moment  and 
then    vanish    away,    we    adore    Tny    eternal 
name.      Inlinite   in   power  and  majesty,   and 
greatly  to  be  feared,  art  Thou.     All  earthly 
distinctions  disappear  in  Thy  presence,   ami 
we  come  before  Thy  throne  simply  as   men, 
fallen  men,  condemned  alike  by  Thy  law,  aad 
justly  cut  oil,  through  sin,  from  communion 
with     Thee.      But      through      Thy     infinite 
mercy  a  new  way  of  access  has  been  opened   ! 
through   Thy    Son,    and    consecrated   by    His    ■ 
blood.     We    come    in   that   all   worthy  name    ; 
and  plead   the  premise  of  pardon  and  accep- 
tance through  Him.   By  the  imposing  solemni- 
ties of  this  scene  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
hour  when  the  nation   heard,  and  shuddered 
at   the    hearing,  that  Abraham   Lincoln   was 
dead— w»s   murdered!    We    would   bow   our- 
selves  submissively  to    Him    by  whom    that 
awful  flour  wub  appointed.    We  Dow  to  the 
stroke  that  fell  on  the  country  in  the  very 
hour  of  its  triumph,  and  hushed  all  its  shjmls 
of   victory    to    one    voiceless    sorrow.     ''The 
Lord    gave,  and  the  Lord  hath   taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  The  shadow 
of  that  death   has  not  yet    passed  from    the 
heart  of  the  nation,  as  this  national  testimo- 
nial bears  witness  to-day.     The  gloom  thrown 
from  these  surrounding  emblems  of  death,  is 
fringed,  we  know,  with  the  glory  of  a  great 
triumph,  and   the  light  of  a  great  ami  good 
man's  memory;  still,  O  Lord,  may  this  hour 
bring  to  us  the  proper  warning,  ".Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  j  e  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."    Any  one  of  us  may  be 
called  as   suddenly  as  he   whom  we  mourn. 
We  worship  Thee  as  the  God  of  our  fathers. 
Thou  didst  trace  for  them  a  path  over  the 
trackless  sea,  and  bring  them  to  these  shores, 
bearing  with  them  the  teed  of  a  great  dominion. 
We.  t  hunk  Thee  that  the  life-power  of  the  young 
nation  they  planted  received  from  Thee  such 
energy,  guidance  and  protection  that  it  spread 
rapidly   over   the  breadth   of  the  continent, 
carrying  Willi  it  Christian  liberty,  churches, 
schools,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  Christian 
civilization.     We   thank    Thee   that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  true  American  life  has  been  irre- 
sistible, because    sustained    by    Thy   eternal 
counsels  and   Thy  almighty  power;   and  be- 
cause the  might  of  God  was  in  this  national 
life  we  have  seen   it  sweeping  all  opposition 
away,  grinding  great  systems  and  parties  to 
powder,  anil  breaking  in  pieces  tbe  devices  of 
men;   and  Thou  hast  raised  up  for  it  heroic 
defenders  in  every  hour  of  peril.     We  thank 
Thee,    O  strong  defender,  that  when  treason 
was  hatching  its  plot  and  massing  its  armies, 
then,  O  God  of  Israel,  wtio  didst   bring  Daviil 
from    the   sheepfolds,    Thou    gavest   us    one 
reared   in   the  humble  cabin  to   become    the 
hope  and  stay  of  this'  great  people  iu    their 
most  perilous  hour,  to  shield  them  in  disaster 
and  lend  them  to  final  victory.    We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  gavest  us  an   honest  man,  simple- 
hearted  and  loving  as  a  child,  but  with  a  rug- 
ged strength  that  needed  only  culture  aud  dis- 
cipline.    Thanks  be,  to  God  that  this  discipline 
was  granted  him  through  stern  public  trial, 
domestic  sorrow  and  Thy  solemn   providence, 
till  the  mere  politician  was  overshadowed  by 
the  nobler  growth  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  till  he  came,  as  we  believed,  intosym- 
pat  by  with  Christ,  and  suw  lhu.t  we  could  suc- 
ceed only    by   doing   justice;    then,    inspired 
by     Thee,      lie      uttered      those      words      of 


power  which  changed  three  millions  of 
slaves  into  men— the  great  act  whir-h 
has  rendered  his  name  forever  illustri- 
ous and   secured  the  triumph  of   our  eanse 

We  think  of  him  almost  as  the  prophet  of  his 
era.      Thou  didst   make   that    honest   great- 
hearted man  the  central  figure  of  his  ago,  set- 
ting upon   goodness,    upon  moral  grandeur 
the  seal  of  thine  approval  and  the  crown  of 
victory.     We  bless  Thee  that  he  did  not  die 
until  assured  of  victory,  until  he  knew  that 
his  great  work  was  done,  and  he  had  received 
all  honor  that  earth  could  bestow;  and  then 
we  believe  Thou  didst  give    him  a  marty'is 
crown.      We    thank    Thee  tnat    we    hive   this 
hope   for   the  illustrious  dead.     Great  reason 
ba\e   v.e    also   to    thank   Thee  that   such  wa- 
the   enduring    strength   of   our     institutions 
tnat     they  received     no     perceptible    shock 
fiom   the   death   even  of   such   a    man,    and 
insuchan  hour,  and  i  hat  Tcou  1  ids  t  provide 
fori  hat  perilous  moment  one  who-.e  strength 
v  as  sufficient  to   receive  and   bear  the   weight 
Cf   government,  and   who  we   trust  will   work 
out  the  great  problem  of  Christian  freedom 
to   its   final    solution,    and    bring  tnis   great 
people  into  one  inseparable  whole.     We  iftank 
Ihee  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
have  ccme   to   sit  to-day    in    the   shadow  of 
Abraham    Lincoln's    tomb,    to   exoress   once 
more  their  now  chastened  sorrow."  May  they 
all    reconsecrate   themselves  to    those   prin- 
ciples which  made  him  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered thus,  and  then  a  redeemed  and  trans- 
figured band    will    be    a    fitting   monument 
foi  him  and  for  them.     Endowthe  President, 
with  wisdom  equal  to  his  great  responsibili- 
ties, that  the  blessings  of  a  whole  nation  may 
also  be    given   to  him.     May  his   advisors   or 
judges  and  our  legislators   be  constantly  in- 
structed by  Thee.     May  thy  blessings  rest  on 
the  officers  of   the  army  and  navy,  by  whose 
skill  and  courage  our  triumph  was  won;  upon 
our  soldiers  and  sailors;  upon  our  people,  and 
those  who  are  struggling  on  towards  a  per- 
fect   manhood.     Bless   those   eminent   men, 
the  honored  representatives  of  foreign  pow- 
ers.     Remember    the   sovereigns     and    peo- 
ple   whom  they  represent.     Wu    thank  Tuee 
that  jieaoe    reigns    with  them,   as   with  us 
Alay  it  continue  until  the  nations  shall  learn 
wurnomore.     Remember  Abraham  Lincoln's 
widow  and  family.     Comfort    them   in  their 
sore  bereavement.     May  they  be  consoled  to 
know  how  much  the  lather  and  husband  is 
loved  and  honored  still.     Give  Divine  support 
to  the  distinguished  orator  of  the  day.     May 
lie  so  speak  as  to  impress  the  whole  national 
mind.     Prepare  us  to  live  as  men  in  this  age 
should,  thai  we  may  be  received  to  Thy  hea- 
venly kingdom  ;  ana  to  Thy  name  shall  be  the 
praise  and  the  glory  for  evermore.     Amen. 

Hon.  La  Fatettus.  Fostub,  P resident  of  the 
Senate  pro  tem.,  called  the  two  Houses  to  order, 
and  then  said  : 

No  ordinary  occasion  could  have  convened 
this  august  assembly.  For  four  years  the 
storm  of  war,  of  civil  war,  raged  fiercely  over 
our  country.  The  blood  of  the  best  and  . 
bravest  of  her  sons  had  been  freely  shed  to 
preserve  her  name  and  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Li  April  last  tne  dark 
clouds  which  had  so  long  hung'  heavily  and 
gloomily  over  our  heads  were  all  dispersed, 
and  the  light  of  peace,  more  welcome  than 
even  the  vernal  sunshine,  gladdened  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Siiouts  of  joy 
and  songsof  triumph  echoed  through  our  land. 
Ihe  hearts  of  the  devout  poured  themselves 
in  orisons  and  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of 
Battles  and  of  Nations  that  the  most  wicked 
and  most  formidable  rebellion  ever  known  in 
human  history  had  been  effectually  crushed 
and  our  country  saved. 

fn  the  midst  of  this  abounding  joy,  suddenly 
and  swiftly  as  the  lightning's  dash,  came  the 
fearful  tidings  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic— our  President,  loved  and  honored 
as  few  men  ever  were— so  honest,  so  faithful, 
so  true  to  his  duty  and  his  country — had  been 
foully  murdered — had  fallen  by  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin.  All  hearts  were  stricken  with 
horror.  The  transition  from  extreme  joy  to 
profound  sorrow  was  never  more  sudden  and 
universal.  Had  it  been  possible  lor  a  stranger, 
ignorant  of  the  truth,  to  have  looked  over  tne 
land,  he  would  have  supposed  that  there  had 
come  upon  us  some  visitation  of  the  Almighty 
no  lets  dreadful  than  thut  which  fell  on  an- 
cient Egypt,  on  that  fearful  night  when  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead. 
The  nation  wept  for  him. 

Alter  being  gazed  upon  by  myriads  of  loving 
eyes,  under  the  dome  of  this  magnificent 
Capitol,  the  remains  of  our  President  were 
borne  in  solemn  procession  through  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  all  draped  in  habiliments, 
of  sorrow,  the  symbols  and  tokens  of  pro- 
found and  heartfelt  grief,  to  their  final  resting 
place  in  the  capital  of  his  own  State.  There, 
lie  sleeps,  peacefully  embalmed  in  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen.  The  Senate  and  House  of 
Ueprcscntatives  have  thought  proper  to  com- 
memorate this  tragic  event  by  appropriate 
services  ;  and  this  day,  the  birth-day  of  him 
whom  we  mourn,  has  properly  been  selected. 
An  eminent  citizen,  distinguished  by  his  la- 
bors and  services  iu  high  and  responsible  pub- 
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lie  positions  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  pen 
has  instructed  the  present  age  in  the  history 
«>t  liis  country!  a.nd  done  oiueh  to  transmit  the 
fame  and  renown  of  that  country  to  (attire 
sues,  the  Hon.  George  ltaMCroft,  will  nowde- 
livcr  a  discourse.     [Applause.  ] 

Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  sitting  between 
Senator  Foot  on  one  side  and  Representative 
Washbtirne,  of  Illinois,  on  the  otlicr,  then 
rose  and  delivered  the  following 

ORATION 

OF   TIIK 

HON.    GEORGE    BANCROFT, 

THE    HISTORIAN, 

BY  REQUEST  OF  BOTH   HOUSES   01'  CONGRESS, 

IN   THE 

Hall  of  tie  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   United    States, 

ON 
Monday,    r'ebruary    IS,    18oC>. 


Senators,  Representatives,  of  America: 

GOD   IN   HISTORY. 

That  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  truth  of  physical  science.  On  the 
great  moving  power  which  is  from  the  beginning 
hangs  the  world  of  the  senses  and  the  world  of 
thought  and  action.  Eternal  wisdom  marshals 
the  great  procession  of  the  natijns,  working  iu 
patient  continuity  through  the  ages,  never  halt- 
ing and  never  abrupt,  encompassing  all  events 
iu  its  oversight,  and  ever  effecting  its  will, 
though  mortals  may  slumber  in  apathy  or  oppose 
with  madness.  'Kings  are  lifted  up  or  thrown 
down,  nations  come  and  go,  republics  nourish 
and  wither,  dynasties  pass  away  like  a  1ale  tuat 
is  told;  but  nothing  is  by  chance,  though  men  in 
their  ignorance  of  causes  may  think  so.  The 
deeds  ot  time  are  governed,  as  well  as  judged,  by 
the  decrees  ot  eternity.  The  caprice  of  fleeting 
existences  bends  to  the  immovable  omnipotence 
which  plants  its  foot  on  all  the  centuries,  and 
has  neither  change  of  purpose  nor  repose. 
Sometimes,  like  a  messenger  through,  the  thick 
darkness  of  night,  it  steps  along  mysterious 
ways;  but  when  the  hour  strikes  for  a  people,  or 
for  mankind,  to  pass  into  a  new  lorru  of  being, 
unseen  hands  draw  the  bolts  from  the  gateo 
of  futurity;  an  all-subduing  influence  prepares 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  coming  revolution; 
those  whose  plan  resistance  hud  themselves  In 
conflict  with  the  will  of  Providence,  rather  than 
with  human  devices;  and  all  hearts  and  all 
understandings;  most  of  all  the  opinions  aud 
influences  of,  the  unwilling,  are  wonderfully 
attracted  and  compelled  to  bear  forward  the 
change  which  becom^B  more  an  obedience  to  the 
law  of  universal  nature  than  submission  to  the 
arbitrament  of  man. 

CEOWTH    OP    THE   AMERICAN1  REPUBLIC. 

In  tbe  fulness  of  time  a  republic  rose  up  in 
tie  wilderness  of  America.  Thousands  of  years 
had  passed  away  before  this  child  of  the  ages 
could  be  born.  From  whatever  there  was  of 
good  in  the  systems  of  former  centuries  she 
drew  her  nourishment;  the  wrecks  of  the  past 
were  her  warnings.  With  the  deepest  sent 
rnent  of  ta:th  fixed  in  her  inmost  nature  sh  • 
disenthralled  religion  from  bondage  to  temporal 
power,  that  her  worship  might  be  worship  only 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  wisdom  which  had 
passed  from  India  through  Greece,  with  what 
Greece  had  added  of  her  own;  tue  jurispru- 
dence of  Home;  the  mediiuval  municipalities, 
the  Teutonic  method  of  representation;  the 
political  experience  of  England;  the  benignant 
w.siiomol  the  expositors- ot  the  law  ot  nature 
and  ol  na'ions  iu  trance   and  Holland,  all  shod 


on  her  their  eelectest  influence.  Site  wasned 
the  cold  of  political  wisdom  lroin  the  sands 
wherever  it  was  lound;  sue  cleit  ii  iroin  the 
roi  ki  ;  Lc  gleaned  it  among  ruins.  t^utoiall 
the  urxoveries  el  statesmen  and  sages,  out  of 
all  the  experience  of  past  human  luc,  she  com- 
piled a  perennial  political  philosophy,  th^  pri- 
moidinal  principles  oi  national  ethics.  The  wise 
men  or '  Eniope' sought  tue  best  covernm-nt  in  a 
mixture  ol  monarchy,  arisiocracy,  and  demo- 
crat y;  and  America  went  behind  these  names  to 
extract  ironi  them  the  vital  elements  of  social 
foiu  .-,  ano  blend  them  harmoniously  in  the  free 
commonwealth  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
illustration  ol  the  natural  equality  of  all  men. 
bhc  intrusted  the  guardianship  ot  established 
lights  to  law,  tne  movements  of  reform  tD  the 
i-pn  it  ot  the  people,  and  drew  her  Jorce  from. the 
happy  reconciliation  oi  both. 

TEBRITOEIAL   EXTENT   OF    TOE  REPUBLIC. 

Ei  publics  had  heretofore  been  limited  to  small 
cantens  or  cities  and  tin  tr  dependencies;  Ame- 
rica, doing  that  ol  which  the  like  had  not  belore 
been  known  upon  the  earih,  or  believed  by  kings 
ai  d  statesmen  to  be  possible,  extended  iier  re- 
public across  a  continent.  Under  her  auspices 
the  \  me  ol  liberty  look  deep  loot  and  rilled  the 
land;  the  hills  were  covered  with  its  shadow:  its 
boughs  weie  like  the  goodly  cedars,  and  reached 
unto  tioth  oceans.  Tue  fame  of  this  only  daugh- 
ter oi  freedom  went  out  into  all  the  lands  ot  the 
earth;  Irom  her  tlie  human  race  drew  hope. 

1T.CPUECIES   ON    TUE     CONSEQUENCES   Ol1    SLAVER*. 

Neither  hereditary  monarchy  nor  hereditary 
anstocracy  planted  itself  on  our  soil;  the  only 
hereditary   conr'ition   that  tastened  itself  upon 
us  was    servitude.    Nature  works  in   sincerity, 
ar.  i  is  ever  true  to  its  law.  The  be:  hives  honey, 
i lie  viper  distils    poison;    the  vine    stores    iis 
juices   ami  so  do  the   poppy  and   the   upas.     In 
like  manner,   every  thought  and  every   action 
ripens  iis  teed,  each   in  its  kind.    In  the  indi- 
vidual man,   aud  still  more  in   a  nation,  a  just 
idea  gives  life,  and   progress,  and   glory;  a  lalse 
conception    portends     disaster,     shame,      aud 
death.      A    hundred    aud    twenty    years    ago, 
a  V.  est  Jersey  (Quaker  wrote: — "This  trade  of  mi- 
poitingslaves  is  a  dark  gloominess  hangingover 
tue  land;  the  consequences  will  be  grievous  to 
posterity."    At  the  "North  the  growth  of  slavery 
was  arrested  by  natuial  causes;    in  the  retrion 
Deal  est  the  tropics  it  throve  lankly,  and  worked 
itself   into  the  orsanism  of  the  rising  States. 
Virginia  stood   between  the  two;  with   soil,  and 
climate,  and  resources  demanding  free  labor,  and 
yet  capable  of  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
slave.    She  was  the  land  of  great  statesmen;  aud 
they    saw    the   danger    ol    iier   being    whelmed 
under  tie  rising  Hoed  in  time  to  struggle  against 
the  delusions  ot  avarice  and  pride.     Ninety-four 
years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  addressed 
the  British  King,  saying  that  tlie  trade  iu  slaves 
was  "of  great  inhumanity,"  was  opposed  to  tbe 
'Security7  and  happiness*1  of  their  constituents, 
"would     in     time       have       the       must       de- 
structive    influence,"      and     endanger      their 
veiy    existence."        And    the     King    answered 
them,      that     "upon     pain      of     his      kichest 
displeasure,  the  importation  of  slaves  should  not 
be    in   any    respect  obstructed."     "Pharisaical 
Britain,'"  wrote  Franklin  in  ^behalf  ol  Virginia, 
"to  pride  thyself  in  setting  tree  a  single  slave 
tnat  happened  lo  land   on  thy  coast3,  while  thy 
laws  continue  a  traffic  whereby  so   many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  dragged  into  a  slavery 
that  is  entailed  on   tiieir  posterity."     "A  serious 
view  of  this    subject,"  said  Patrick    Henry   iu 
1773.  "gives  a  gloomy  prospect  to  future  time-.1' 
In  the   same  year    George    Mason  wrote  to  the 
Legislature  ot  Virginia: — "The  luws  of  impartial 
Providence  may  avenge  our  injustice  upon  our 
posterity."     in  Virginia,  aud  in  the  Continental 
Consress,     Jefferson,       with       the      approval 
;  of    "   Edmund        Pendleton,        branded        the 
slave-trade      as       piracy:       and       he       fixed 
'  in    the   Declaration    ot    Independence,   as   the 
corner-stone  ot  America— "All  men  are  created 
equal,  with  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty."    On 
the  first  organization  of  temporary  governments 
tor  tlie  continental  domain,  Jefferson,  |but  lor  the 
default  of  New  Jersey,  would,  in  1781,  have  con- 
secrated every  part  of  that  territory  to  freedom. 
Iu   the  formation  of  tue  national  eonstituiiou 
Virginia,   opposed   by  a  part  ot   New  England, 
vainly  struggled  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  at 
once   and  forever;,  and  when  the  ordinance   ol 
17-7  was   introduced  by  Nathan   Dane,    without 
the   clause   prohibiting  slavery,  it  was  through 
the   favorable   disposition   ot   Virginia   and   the 
South  that  the  clause  of  Jefferson  was  restored, 
and  the  whole  Northwestern   Territory— all   the 
territory  that  then  belonged  to  the   nation— was 
reserved  for  the  labor  of  treeuien. 

DESPAIK   OF  THE  MEN  OF    THE     REVOLUTION. 


The  hope  prevailed  in  Virginia  that  the  abo-, 
litiou  ol  the  slave-trade  would  bring  with  it  the' 
giHt-ual  abolition  ol  slavery;  but  the  expecta- 
tion was  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  sup 
porting  incipient  measures  for  emancipation, 
Jefferson  encountered  difficulties  greater  than 
he  could  overcome;  and  alter  vain  wrestlings, 
the  woidi*  that  broke  irom  him,  "I  tremble  lor 
m >  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just,1 
that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever,"  were 
words  ot  despair.  Itwa-the  desire  of  Wash- 
ington's heart  tbat  Virginia  should  remove 
slavery  by  a  public  act;  aud  as  the  prospects  of 
a  general  emancipation  grew  more  and  more 
dim,  he,  in  utter  nopelessness  of  the  action  of 
tbe  State,  diil  all  that  he  could  by  bequeathing 
freedom  to  his  own  slaves.  Good  aud  true  men 
hrd.  from  the  days  of  1770,  thought  of  colo- 
nizing tbe  negro  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 

Hut  the  idea  of  colonization  was  thotteht  lo  . 
increase  the  dillienlty  of  emancipation;  aud  in 
spite  ot  strong  support,    while   it  accomplished 
much  good  for  Africa,  it  proved  impracticable  as 
a  remedy  at  home.    Madison,  who  in  early  lile 
disliked  slavery   so  much   that   he   wisned  "lo 
depend    as    little   as    possible  ou  the   labor  ot 
slaves;"   Madison,  who  held  that  where  slavery 
ovists    "the   republican   theory   becomes    falla- 
cious;" Madison,  y\ho  in  the  la-d  years  of  his 
life  would   not   consent  to   the    annexation   of  j 
Texas,  lest   his   couutrymeu  should    till   it  with  ■ 
slaves;  Madison,  who  said  "slavery  is  the  greatest 
evil  under  which  the  nation  labors— a  portentous 
e^d — £>n  evil,  moral,  political,  aud  economical —  . 
a  sad  blot  on  our  tree   country,"  went   mourn- 
lully  into  old  age  with  the  cheerless  words:  "No 
satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  devised  for  taking 
out  the  stain." 

NEW   VIEWS   OP   SLAVERY. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  passed  away.  A 
new  generation  sprang  up,  impatient  that  an  in- 
stitution to  which  they  clung  should  be  con- 
demned as  inhuman,  unwise,  and  unjust;  in  the 
throes  ot  discontent  at  the  self-reproach  ot  their  - 
fathi  is,  and  blinded  by  the  lustre  of  wealth  to 
be  acquired  by  the  culture  of  a  new  staple, 
they  devised  the  theory  that  slavery,  which 
they  would  not  abolich,  was  not  evil,  but  good. 
They  turned  on  the  friends  of  colonization,  aud 
confidently  demanded,  "Why  take  black  men 
from  *a  civilized  aud  Christian  country,  where 
their  labor  is  a  source  of  immense  e-nin  and  «  f 
power  to  control  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  i 
send  them  to  a  land  o*  'ninorance,  idolatry, 
and  indolence,  which  was  the  home  oi  their  tore- 
lathets,  but  not  theirs?  Slavery  is  a  blessing-. 
\V(  le  they  not  in  their  ancestral  land  naked, 
scarcely  lifted  above  brutes,  ignorant  ot  the. 
course  ol  the  sun,  controlled  by  nature? 
4xd  in  their  new  abode,  have  they  not 
been  taught  to  know  the  ditlerence  ol  the  sea- 
Eom-1  to  plough,  an  1  plant,  and  reap,  to  drive 
,  ,i,  to  tame  the  horse,  to  exchange  their 
scanty  dia'cetfor  the  richest  of  ail  the  laugtmsres 
among  men.  aud  the  stupid  adoration  ot  tolllss 
lei  the  purest  leligion?  And  since  slavery  is 
g<  od  lor  the  blacks,  it  is  soo.l  tor  <keu-  masters, 
brmcine  opulence  aud  the  opportunity  ot  can-  - 
caviii"  a  race.  Tic  slavery  .of  the  biack  is  sooc 
in  lfcelf:  he  shall  serve  Hie  white   man  lorever ] 

toid  Nature,  which  better  understood  the  mialif 
el   (h-etins  interest  and  passion,  laughed,  as 

caught  the  echo:  "man"  and  "lorever! 

SLAVERY   AT  HOME. 

A  regular  development  of  pretentions  followed 
the   new   declaration   with   toxical   consistency. 
L  ndcr  the  old  declaration  every  one  of  the  States 
had  retained,  each  lor  itself,  the  ruin    oi   ni-iuu* 
miitiiic  ail  s- axes   bv  an  ordinary  act  ot   lea-uta- 
tion:  now,  the -power  ol  the  people   over  scrvi- 
cucie   tin  one  ti   their   legislature-  was   curtailed, 
and  Ike  privileged   class  was   swift. in   imposing 
lc-il    and   co,  stitutional  obstructions    on    uie 
people  themselves.     Tne  power  ot  emancipation 
was  narrowed  or  taken  away.    The.' slave   nngivc 
not  be  disquieted 'by  education.  Th°r?  remained 
an  imcoroessed  consciousness  tnat  the  s>  tern  o 
b  mdaae  was  wrong,  and  a  restless  m?movy  that 
ii  was  itt  variance  with  the  true  American  trad* 
tion;  its.-atetv  was  therefore   to    be   secured  by 
political    organization.      The    geueration    that 
made  the  Constitution  took  care  tor  the  predomi- 
nance ol  ircedoui  in  Conaross,  by  the  ordinance 
oi  Jefferson;  the  new  school  aspired   to  seoure 
tor  slavery  an  equality  ol  votes  iu  the  Senate; 
!  and  while  it  hinted  at  an  organic  act  that  should 
I     concede  to  the  collective  South  a  yeto  power  on 
luuional  leaislation,  it  assumed   that  each  Mate 
separately  had  the  riein   to  revise  and  nullity 
laws  ot  the  United  State.',  according   to   the  dis- 
cretion ol  its  judgment. 

SLAVERY  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  new  theory  hune;  as  i   bia-  :  _  the  Soiai-ja, 
i(  Liuimi.,   oi   the"  country  ;   there  could  be  no  r«i 


cognition  of  Hajti,  nor  "even  o?  the"  American 

colony  of  Libeiia;  uud  the  world  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  establishment  ol  tree  lubQr 
in  C.-ba  would  be  a  reason  for  wresting  that, 
island  from  Spain.  Territories  were  annexed; 
Louisiana,  Honda,  Texas,  hall  ot"  Mexico;  sla- 
very aii.st  have  its  share  in  Ihe.n  ail,  aud  it 
accepted  lor  a  time  u  eliviciing  line  between  the 
unquestioned  domain  of  free  labor  and  that  in 
which  involuntary  labor  was  to  be  tolerate  1.  A 
lew  \ ears  passed  away,  and  the  ucw  school, 
stroiis  and  arrogant,  demanded  aud  received  an 
apology  lor  applying  the  Jefferson  proviso  tj 
Oregon, 

SQUATTER   EOTUKEIGSTT. 

The  applic-it  on  ot  that  proviso  was-  interrupted 
for  three  administrations;  but  justice  moved 
steadily  onward,  in  the  news  that  the  men  of 
California  had  chosen  Ireedoan,  CalJioun  heard 
the  knell  ot  parting  slaver.'.;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  couDteled  secession.  Washington,  and 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  had  died  despairing  of 
the  abolitiou  ol  slavery;  Calhoun  died  iu  despair 
at  the  growth  of  freedom.  His  system  rushed 
*  irresistibly  to  its  natural  development.  The 
?  death  struggle  for  California  was  followed  by  a 
short  truce ;  but  the  new  school  ot  politicians 
who  said  slavery  was  not  evil,  but  good,  sooa 
son;  ht  to  reover  the  grouna  they  had  lost;  and 
conudi  ut  oi  securing  Texas,  they  demanded 
f  •••-  ihe  estcl.li.-ned  line  hi  the  Territories  be- 
tween neidom  and  :  lavery  should  be;  blotted 
01  1.  The  country,  behoving  in  the  strength 
ana  enterprise  and  expansive  energy  of  freedom, 
made  answer,  though  reluctantly:— "Be  it  so; 
lot  there  be  no  stn!e  between  brethren;  lee  free- 
dom and  slavery  compete  for  the  Territories  on 
t ',  .1  terms,  iu  a  fair  Held,  under  an  impartial 
KdinmiFtxation;"  and  on  this  theory,  it  on  any, 
the  contest  might  have  been  Left  to" the  decision 
o;  t.me. 

DEED   SCOTT  DECISION. 

The  South  started  back  in  appalhncnt  irotn  its 
victory  ;  lor  it  knew  that  a  lair  competition  lore- 
boded  its  defeat.  But  where  could  it  now  find 
an  ally  to  save  it  from  ils  own  mistake  '  What  1 
have  next  to  say  is  spoken  with  no  emotion  but 
l egret.  Uur  meeting  to-day  is,  as  it  were,  at  the 
grave,  in  the  presence  of  Eternity,  and  the  truth 
must  te  uttered  in  soberness  and  sincerity.  In  a 
greai  republic,  as  was  observed  more  than  two 
thousand  .tears  ago,  any  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Man,  owes  its  strength  to  aid  Iroin  some  branch 
ol  the  Government.  Tie  Chief  Justice  ol  tne 
I  nued  Slates,  without  anv  necessity  or  occasion 
volunteered  to  come  to  lhe  rescue  ot  the  theory 
oi  shivery.  And  troiu  his  court  there  lav  no  ap- 
peal but  to  the  bar  of  humanitv  and  history 
Against  the  Constitution,  against  'ilic  memory  of 
J  the  nation,  against  a  previous  decision,  against  a 
|  series  oi  enactments,  he  decided  that  the  slave 
■  l-  property;  that  slave  property  is  entitled  to  no 
less  protection  than  any  other  property  mat 
the  Constitution  upholds  it  in  every  Territory 
against  any  act  ol  a  local  legislature,  and  even 
aga.nst  Congress  itsell:  or,  as  the  President 
ter.-ely  promulgated  the  saying:  "Kaunas  i<  as 
much  a  slave  State  as  South  Carolina  or  Ceor-ia- 
slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  exists"  in 
every  Territory."  The  municipal  character  of 
-ijvery  being   thus  taken   awav,  uud   slave   pro- 

-  decreed  to  oe  ''sacred,"  the  authority  of 
be  courts  was  invoked  to  introduce  it  by  the 
omity  of  law  ictio  States  where  slavery  had 

i"  en  abolished;  and  in  one  of  the  courts  ol  the 
Lnned  States  a  judge  pronounced  the  African 

-  trade  legitimate,  and  numerous  and  power- 
ful advocates  demanded  its  restoration. 

TANEV  AND  SLAVE  RACPS. 

Moreover,  the  Chief  Justice,  in   nis   elaborate 

o   .     on,  announced  what  had  never  Iwen  heard 

iiom   any  magistrate  ol  Greuce   or  Ilome  —  what 

v.a-  unknown  to  civil   law,  and  canon   law,  aud 

icudal  law,  and  common  law,  and  constitutional 

unknown  to  Jay,  to  Rutledge,  Ellsworth 

and  Mar.-hali — that  there  are  "slave  races."    The 

spirit  ol  evd  is  intensely   logical.     Havin<*  t!ie 

rity    oi    Uiu  decision,   nve  States    awiltiy 

a   tne   earHer  eiample   ol    a   sixth     and 

l    the  way  lor  reducing  the  free  negro   to 

._";;   the    migrating  free  negro  became  a 

lave  11  he  but  touched  the  soil  of  a  seventh;  and 

•  igbth,  from  Its  extent  and  soil  and    mineral 

ice.-,   destined   to  incalculable    greatness, 

i   its  eyes  on  its  coming  prosperity,  and  eii- 

d     •    bj  Taney's  decision  it  had  the  right  to 

.    ■   evei  t  Ircc  black  man  who  would   live 

ihiu   its  limit'  must  accept  the  condition   ol 

rj  i'oj  liiui  elf  and  his  posterity. 

SECESSION   RESOLVED  ON. 

C        '■■•'-    itep  more  remained   to   be  taken,  i 

.    oi,  and  the-    leading    Statesmen  Of    his  uay   I 
uiea  that  the  enslavement  o,  the  i 
w  eiail-     morallv.   and     olitically 


wrong.  The  new  school  was  lounded  exactly 
upon  the  opposite  idea;  and  they  resolved  first 
to  distiact  the  Democratic  party,  for  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  now  furnished  the  means, 
and  then  to  establish  a  new  Government,  with 
u  jiro  slavery  lor  its  corner-stone,  as  socially, 
i..  .  ally,  and  politically  right. 

TUB  ELECTION. 

As  the  Presidential  election  drew  on,  one  of 
the  old  traditional  parties  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance; the  other  reeled  as  it  sought  to  pre- 
sort e  its  old  position;  and  the  candidate  who 
most  nearly  repeesented  its  best  opinion,  driven 
by  patriotic  zeal,  roamed  the  country  from  end 
to  end  to  speak  for  union,  eager  at  least  to  con- 
front its  eueuiies,  yet  not  having  hope  that  it 
would  rind  its  deliverance  through  him.  The 
storm  ro-e  to  a  whirlwind;  who  should  allay  its 
wrath?  lhe  mott  experienced  state-mien  of  the 
country  had  failed;  there  was  no  hope  from 
those  who  were  great  after  the  flesh;  could 
relief  come  from  one  whose  wisdom  was  bke 
the  wisdom  of  little  children  '. 

EARLV  LUX  or  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  choice  of  Ameiica  tell  ou  a  man  bora 
wes.  of  the  Alleghauies  it)  the  cabin  of  poor 
people-  of  Hardin  county,  Kentucky — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

His  mother  could  read,  but  not  write;  his 
father  could  do  neither;  bin  his  parents  sent 
him,  with  an  old  spelling-book,  to  school,  and  he 
learned  in  his  childhood  to  do  both. 

V*  hen  eight  jears  old  he  lioa'ed  uowntho  Ohio 
with  his  lather  on  a  rait  which  bore  the  family 
and  fill  then  possessions  to  the  shore  ol  India,  a; 
and,  child  as  he  was,  he  gave  help  as  they  toiled 
through  dense  lorests  to  the  interior  of  Spencer 
county.  There  in  the  land  ol  tree  labor  he  grew 
up  in  a  log-cabin,  with  the  solemn  solitude  lor 
bis  teacher  in  meditative  hours.  O  Asiatic 
literature  he  knew  only  lhe  liiblc;  ol  Greek, 
Lai  in,  aud  uicdia  val,  no  more  than  the  transla- 
tion ol  "^sop's  Fables;"  ol  English,  John  Bun- 
.van's  •'Pilgrim's  Progress.''  The  traditions  of 
George  ^ox  and  William  Penn  passed  to  him 
i  uimU  along  the  lines  of  two  centuries  through 
I  his  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers. 

HIS.  ED tJ CATION. 

Otherwise  his  education  was  altogether  Ameri- 
can. The  Declaration  ol  Independence  w&\  fin 
compendium  of  political  wisdom,  the  Life  ui 
Washington  His  constant  study,  and  something 
oi  Jenerson  and  Madison  reached  him  through 
llen-y  Ciay,  whom  he  honored  from  boyhood, 
tor  the  rest,  troni  day  to  day,  he  lived  the  the  of 
the  American  people;  walked  in  its  light;  rea- 
soned with  its  reasuu;  thought  with  its  power  of 
though;;  felt  the  beatiugsot  its  mighty  heart; 
aid  .-.o  was  in  every  way  a  child  of  nature— a 
child  of  the  West— a  child  of  America. 

HIS  PROGRESS  IN  LIFE. 

At  nineteen,  feeling  impulses  of  aubit.on  to 
pet  on  in  the  world,  he  engaged  himself  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  in  a  Hat-boat,  receiving  ten 
dollars  a  month  lor  his  wages,  and  atter wards  he 
Diacie  the  trip  once  moie.  Ac  twenty-one  he 
drove  his  father's  cattle  as  the  family  migrated 
to  ,l|lu:ois,  and  split  rails  to  fence  in  lhe  new 
homestead  in  the  wild.  At  twenty-three  he  was 
a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Ulaek  Hawk  war. 
He  kept  a  shop;  he  learned  something  of  sur- 
veying; but  oi  hiuglish  literarure  he  added  to 
kuuvun  nothing  but  Shakespeare's  pla;,s.  At 
twenty -five  he  was  etected  to  the  Legislature  of 
lll'i.ois,  where  he  served  eight  year-.  Attweuty- 
sevenhe  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  U'J7  he  chose 
his  home  at  Springtield,tne  beautiful  centre  ot  the 
richest  laud  iu  the  Stat°.  iu  11.47  iie  was 
a  member  ot  the  National  Congress,  where  he 
vend  aboul  forty  tunes  iu  favor  ot  the  principle 
ol  lhe  JelieisOn  proviso  in  1854  he  gave  his 
influence  to  elect  from  Illinois  to  the  Americau 
Senate  a  Democrat  who  would  certain1)  do  jus- 
t'ce  to  Kansas.  Iu  ly  >8,  as  lhe  rival  ol  Douglas, 
he  went  before  the  people  oi  Che  mighty  i'raine 
State  saying:  ••This  Union  cannot  permanently 
eneiurc  hall  slave  and  hall  tree;  the  Union  will 
not  be  dissolved,  but  the  house  will  cease  to  be 
divided;"  and  now,  in  1861,  with  no  experience 
whatever  as  an  executive  oiticer,  while  S'atus 
were  madly  flying  lrom  their  orbit,  and  wise 
men  knew  not  where  to  hnd  counsel,  this 
descendant  of  Quakers,  ibis  pupil  of  btinyan, 
this  child  of  the  great  West,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  America. 

fie  measured  lhe  difficulty  of  the  dutv  that 
devolved  on  him,  and  was  resolved  to  luldl  it. 

HE  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON. 

/on  the  eleventh  of  February,  18G1,  he  loft 
Sj.j  mgfield,  which  Icr  a  quarter  oi  a  century 
ban  been  his  happy  home,  to  (he  crowd  of  his 
un  nds and  neighbors  whom  he  was  never  more 
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to  n  eet,  he  sp^ke  a  solemn  tareweli: — 'I  kiiO* 
not  how  soon  1  shall  i>ee  you  again.  A  dry 
In-:  devolved  upon  me,  greater  than  tna. 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
V.  athington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded, 
e>X' pt  lor  the  a.d  of  Div.ne  Providence,  upon 
which  he  at  ail  lirnes  relied.  On  the  taige 
Alu.izhly  Demg  I  place  my  reliance.  Pray  that 
I  n  aj  leceivc  that  Divine  assistance,  wilhou; 
widen  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  BOC- 
ec  is  certain."  To  the  men  of  Indiana  he 
tad:— "I  am  but  an  accidental,  temporary  in- 
strument; it  is  your  busine.-.s  to  r.se  up  ami  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  liberty."  At  the  capital  oi 
Ohio  he  sain: — "Without  a  name,  without  a 
reason  why  1  thould  have  a  name,  there  has 
fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  a^  did  not  rest  eveu 
upon  the  Father  of  his  Country,"  At  various 
places  in  New  York,  especially  at  Albanv  bs- 
loie  the  legislature,  winch  tendered  him.  the 
united  support  of  the  great  Empire  State,  he 
said: — ''While  1  hold  mj^elf  the  humblest  Of  all  " 
tiie  individual*  who  have  ever  been  elevated  to 
the  Presidency,  I  have  a  more  diiiicult  task  to  ' 
pi  rlorm  than  any  of  them.  I  bring  a  true  heart 
lo  the  work,  i  must  rely  upon  the  people  o:  the 
whole  country  for  support;  aud  with  their  bus-  • 
taii.iug  aid  even  f,  humble  as  f  am,  cannot  tail 
to  eairy  the  -hip  of  state  sa:ely  through  the 
storm."  To  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  at  TV  i- 
ton  he  explained: — "I  shall  take  the  ground  1 
deem  most  just  to  the  >;orth,  the  East,  tne  West, 
the  South,  and  tne  whole  country  in  good 
tin. per,  certainly  with  no  malice  to  any  section. 
1  am  devoted  to  peace;  but  it  may  be  neces.ary 
to  put  the  foot  down  firmly."  In  the  old  Inde- 
pendence Hall  ol  Philaoelphia  he  6a'd- — "I  have 
never  had  a  feeling  politically  that  d.d  not  spring 
liom  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  ■ 
co  ihe  people  ofthis  country, but  to  the  world  in  all 
future  time.  If  the  country  cannot  be  saved 
wi' hout  giving  up  that  principle,  I  would  rather 
be  assassinated  ou  the  spot  than  surrender  iL 
I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to 
live  and  die  by." 

IN  WHAT  STATE  HE  FOUND  IHE  COUKTSY, 

Travelling  in  the  dead  of  night  to  escape  a*sas- 
psiiiation,  Lincoln  arrived  at  Washington  nine 
da_\.-  uefore  his  inauguration,  'ihe  outgoing 
President,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Con' 
grc-rs,  had  [still  kept  as  the  majority  ot  his  ad- 
visers men  engaged  in  treason;  had  declared  that 
in  case  of  even  an  "imaginary"  apprehension  of 
danger  from  notions  oi  freedom  among  the 
slaves,  "disunion  would  become  inevitable." 
Lincoln  and  others  had  ejuestioned  the  opinion 
of  Taney;  such  impugning  he  ascribed  to  the 
"laeuous  temper  of  the  times."  The  favorite 
doctrine  ol  a  majority  of  ihe  Democratic  party 
on  the  power  ot  a  territorial  legislature  over 
slaveiy  he  condemned  as  an  attack  on  "the  sacred 
lighisot  property."  The  state  Legislatures,  he 
in.-i  =  Ted,  must  repeal  what  he  called  "their  un- 
ccnstirutional  and  obnoxious  enactments,"  and 
which,  it  such,  were  ''null  and  void,"  or  "it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  human  power  to 
save  the  Union."  Nay  !  it  these  unimportant 
acts  were  not  repealed,  "ihe  injured  States 
wouid  be  justified  in  revolutionary  resistance  lo 
lhe  Government  of  the  Union."  He  maintained 
that  no  State  might  secede  at  its  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure;  ihat  the  Union  was  meant  tor 
pcipettuty ;  and  that  Congress  nincht  attempt  to 
preserve,  but.  only  by  conciliation:  that  "the 
sword  was  not  placed  in  their  Hands  to  preserve 
il  by  force;"'  that  "ihe  last  desperate  remedy 
of  a  despairing  people'  woula  be  an  explana- 
tory amenehueut  recognking  the  decision  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  Un  ted  States."  The 
American  Union  he  called  "a  confederacy"  ot 
Slates,  aud  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  make  the 
appeal  tor  the  amendment  "beiore  any  of  these 
States  should  separate  themselves  "from  the 
Union."  The  views  of  the  Lieutcnant-Geueral, 
containing  some  patriotic  advice,  "conceded  the 
right  of  secession,"  pronounced  a  quadruple 
rupture  ot  the  Union  "a  smaller  evil  than  the 
reuniting  ol  the  liagtuents  by  the  sword,"  and 
"eschewed  the  idea  of  invading  a  seceded 
State."  Alter  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Presi-  ' 
dent  informed  Congress  that  "matters  were  still 
worse;"  that  "tne  South  suffered  serious  grie- 
van<  es,"  which  should  be  redressed  "in  peace." 
The  day  alter  this  message  the  nag  of  the 
Union  was  fired  upon  from  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
the  insult  was  not  revenged  or  noticed.  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  telegraphed  to  their  constituents 
lo  seize  the  national  lorls,  and  they  were  not 
arrested.  The  finances  of  the  country  were 
grievously  embarrassed.  Its  little  armv  "'as 
nut  within  leach— the  part  ot'  it  in  Texas,  witn 
all  itB  stores,  was  made  over  by  its  commander 
to   the  seceding   insurgents.       One  State    alter 


"another  voted  in  Convention  to  iro  out  oi  tne 
i  Union.  A  peace  cnntriess,  so-called,  met  at  the 
reqmst  of  Virginia,  to  concert  tlie  terms  of  a 
capitulation  lor  the  continuance  ot  the 
Union.  Coneress  in  both  branches  sought  to 
devise  conciliatory  expedients;  the  Territories 
of  the  country  were  organized  in  a  maimer 
not  to  conflict  with  any  pretensions  of  the 
South,  or  any  decision  ot  the  Supreme  Court; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  seceding  Stales  formed  at 
Montgomery  a  provisional  government,  and  par- 
sued  their  relentless  purpose  with  such  success 
that  the  Lieutenant-General  feared  the  city  of 
Washington  might  hud  itselt  "included  in  a. 
foreign  couutr.\,"  and  proposed,  among  the  op-* 
lions  tor  the  consideration  os  Lincoln,  to  Did  the 
seceded  States  "depart  in  peace."  The  great* 
Bepublic  seemed  to  have  its  emblem  in  the  vast 
unfinished  Capitol,  at  that  moment  surrounded 
by  masses  ol  stone  and  prostrate  columns  never, 
yet  lilted  into  tlieir  places:  seemingly  the  inoua-s 
incut  oi  high  but  delusive  aspirations,  the  con- 
tused wreck  of  inchoate  magnificence,  sadder 
than  tony  ruin  of  Egyptian  Thebes  or  Athens. 

His  INAUGUli.VJiON.  ' 

The  fourth  ol  Match  came.  With  instinctive 
Yiibdom,  tne  new  President,  speaking  to  the 
people  on  taking  the  oath  oi  oltiee,  put  asiJe 
every  question  that  divided  the  country,  and 
gained  aright  to  uriversal  support,  by  planting 
nimseli  on  the  single  idea  of  Union.  That  Union 
nc  declared  to  be  unbroken  and  perpetual;  and 
he  announced  his  determination  to  fulfil  "the 
simple  duty  of  taking  care  lhat  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed  hi  all  the  States. 
Seven  days  later,  the  Convention  of  Couj 
federate  States  unanimously  adopted  a  Con- 
stitution ot  their  own;  and  the  new  Government 
was  authoritatively  announced  to  be  louuded  oil 
the  idea  that  slavery  is  the  natural  and  normal 
condition  ol  the  negro  race.  Tne  issue  was  made 
up  whether  the  great  republic  was  to  maintain 
its  piovidential  place  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
or  a  rebellion  lounded  on  negro  slavery  gain  a 
recognition  of  its  principle  throughout  tue 
civilized  world.  To  tlie  disaffected  Lincoln  had 
taiu: — "You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  ageressors."  To  lire  the  passions 
of  the  Southern  portion  of  The  people,  the  Con- 
lederate  Government  chose  to  become  aggres- 
sors; and  on  the  morning  ot  the  12th  of  April 
began  the  bombardment  of  Fori  Sumter,  and 
compelled  its  evacuation. 

UFB181KG  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  the  glory  oi  the  late  President  that  he  had 
perfect  laith  in  the  perpetuity  ot  the  Union, 
supported  in  advance  by  Douglas,  who  spoRe  as 
with  the  voice  ol  a  million,  he  instantly  called  a 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  summoned  the  people 
to  come  up  and  repossess  ihe  lorts,  places,  and 
property  which  had  been  seized  from  the  Union. 
The  men  of  the  North  were  trained  in  schools; 
industrious  and  frugal;  many  Of  them  delicately 
bred,  their  minds  teeming  with  iteas  and  fertile 
in  plans  of  enterprise;  given  to  the  culture  of 
the  arts;  eajier  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  yet  em- 
ploying wealth  Ices  lor  ostentation  than  for  deve- 
loping the  resources  ot  their  country ;  seeking 
happiness  in  the  calm  oi  domes. ic  life;  and 
such  loverb  of  peace  that  for  generations  they 
had  been  reputed  un  warlike.  iNow,  at  the  cry  of 
their  country  in  its  distress,  they  rose  up  with 
unappeasable  patriotism;  not  hirelings — the 
purest  and  of  the  best  blood  in  the  laud;  sous  of 
a  pious  ancestry,  with  a  clear  perception  ot  duty, 
unclouded  faith,  and  lined  resolve  to  succeed, 
ihey  thronged  round  the  President  to  support 
the  wronged,  the  beautiful  hag  ot  the  nation. 
The  hulls  of  theological  seminaries  sent  forth 
their  )oung  men,  whose  lips  were  touched  with 
eloquence,  who'e  hearts  kindled  with  devotion 
to  rerve  hi  the  ranks,  and  make  their  way  to 
command  only  as  they  learned  tne  art  of  war. 
S'liplinirs  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as  the  most 
gentle  aud  the  most  studious;  those  of  sweetest 
temper  and  loveliest  character  and  brightest 
genius,  passed  trom  their  classes  to  the  camp. 
The  lumbermen  sprang  forward  row  the 
torests,  the  mechanics  trom  their  benches, 
where  they  had  been  trained  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights  to  share  the 
life  aud  hope  of  the  Itepubhc,  to  feel  their 
responsibility  to  their  forefathers,  their  posterity, 
and  mankind,  went  forth  resolved  that  iheir 
dignity  as  a  constituent  part  of  Tbis  Republic 
snould  not  be  impaired.  Farmer,  aud  sons  ol 
farmers  left  the  laud  but  haif  ploughed,  the 
grain  but  halt  planted,  aud,  takiug  up  the  mus- 
ket, learned  to  lace  without  fear  the  presence  of 
peril  and  tne  coming  of  death  in  the  shocks  of 
war,  while  their  hearts  were  still  attracted  to 
the  charms  of  their  rural  hie  and  all  the  tender 
aliections  of  home.  Wnatever  there  was  of 
truth  and  laith  and  public  love  in  the  common 
heart   broke   out    with    one    expression.      The 


uiiehty  winds   blew  from    every  quarter  to    fan 
the  flame  ol  the  sacred  and  unquenchable  fire. 

THE    Will    A    WORLD-WIDE    WAR. 

For  a  time  the  war  was  thought  to  be  confined 
to  our  own  dom.  stic  attars;  but  it  was  soon 
seen  lhat  it  involved  the  destinies  of  mankind 
and  its  principles  aud  causes  shook  the  politics 
of  Europe  to  the  centre,  aud  trom  Lisbon  to 
Pekin  divided  the  governments  ol  the  world. 

GKEAT    BRITAIN. 

There  was  a  kingdom  whose  |/eople  had  in  an 
eminent  degree  attained  to  freedom  of  indus- 
try and  the  security  of  persou  and  property. 
Its  middle  class  n  so  to  greatness.  Out  of  that 
class  sprung  the  noblest  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  words  built  up  the  intellect  of 
its  people;  skillful  navigators,  to  llud  out  the 
many  paths  of  the  oceans;  discoverers  in  natu- 
ral sciences  whose  inventions  guided  its  in- 
dustry to  wealth,  till  it  equalled  auy  nation  of 
the  world  in  letters,  and  excelled  all  in  trade 
and  commerce.  But  its  government  was 
become  a  government  of  land,  and  not  of 
men;  every  blade  of  grass  was  represented, 
but  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  In 
the  transition  from  the  feudal  form?,  the  heads 
of  the  social  organization  freed  themselves 
from  the  military  services  which  were  the  con- 
ditions of  their  tenure,  and  throwing  lire  Dur- 
den  on  the  industrial  classes,  kept  all  the  soil 
to  themselves.  Vast  estates,  that  had  been 
managed  by  monasteries  as  endowments  for 
religion  and  charity,  were  impropriated  to 
swell  the  wealth  of  courtiers  and  favorites; 
and  the  commons,  where  the  poor  man  once 
had  his  right  of  pasture,  were  taken  away, 
and,  under  forms  of  law,  enclosed  distribu- 
tively  within  their  ow  n  domains.  Although  no 
law  forbade  any  inhabitant  from  purchasing 
land ,  the  costliness  ot  the  transfer  constitu- 
ted a  prohibition ;  so  that  it  was  the  rule  of 
that  country  that  the  plough  should  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  owner.  The  ch  urch  was  rested 
on  a  contradiction,  claiming  to  be  an  embodi- 
ment of  absolute  truth,  and  yet  was  a  creature 
of  the  statute-book. 

HKR   SENTIMENTS. 

The  progress  of  time  increased  the  terrible 
contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty;  in  their 
years  of  strength,  the  laboring  people,  cut  olf 
from  all  share  in  governing  the  State,  derived 
a  scanty  support  from  the  severest  toil,  and 
had  no  hope  for  obi  age  but  in  public  charity 
or  death.  A  grasping  ambition  ha. I  dotted  the 
■world  with  military  posts,  kepi  watch  over 
our  borders  on  the  northeast,  at  the  Bermu- 
das, 1n  the  West  Indies,  held  the  gates  of  the 
Pacific,  of  the  Southern  and  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  hovered  on  our  northwest  at  Vancou- 
ver, held  the  whole  of  the  newest  continent, 
and  the  entrances  to  the  old  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  sea,  and  garrisoned  forts  all  the  way 
from  Madras  to  China.  That  aristocracy  had 
gazed  with  terror  on  the  growth  of  a  com- 
monwealth where  freeholds  existed  by  the 
million,  and  religion  was  not  in  bondage  to 
the  State ;  and  now  they  could  not  repress 
their  joy  at  its  perils.  They  had  not  one  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  kind-hearted  poor  man's 
son  whom  America  had  chosen  for  herjehief; 
they  jeered  at  his  large  hands,  and  long  feet, 
[  and  ungainly  stature  ;  aud  the  British  Secreta- 
ry of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  haste  to 
send  word  through  the  palaces  of  Europe  that 
tiie  great  Republic  was  in  its  agony;  that  the 
Republic  was  no  more;  that  a  head-stone 
was  all  that  remained  due  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions to  "the  late  Union."  But  it  is  written  : 
•'  Let  the  dead  bury  the  head  :"  they  may  not 
bury  the  living.  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  : 
let  a  bill  of  reform  remove  the  worn-out  go- 
vernment of  a  class,  and  infuse  new  life  into 
the  British  constitution  by  contiding  rightful 
power  to  the  people. 

HER    POLICY. 

But  while  the  vitality  of  America  is  inde- 
structible, the  British  Government  hurried  to 
do  what  never  before  had  been  done  l>y  Chris- 
tian powers— what  was  in  direct  conllict  with 
its  own  exposition  of  public  law  in  the  time 
of  our  struggle  for  independence.  Though 
the  insurgent  States  had  not  a  ship  in  an  open 
harbor,  they  invested  them  with  all  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent,  even  on  the  ocean  ;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  rebellion  was  not  only  directed 
against  the  gentlest  and  most  beneficent  Go- 
vernment on  earth,  without  a  shadow  of  jus- 
tifiable cause,  but  when  the  rebellion  was 
directed  against  human  nature  itself  for  the 
perpetual  enslavement  of  a  race.  And  the 
effect  of  this  recognition  was  thataets  in  them- 
selves piratical  found  shelter  in  British  courts 
of  law.  The  resources  of  British  capitalists,  ; 
their  workshops,  their  armories,  their  private  | 
arsenals,  their  shipyards,  were  in  league  with  j 
the  insurgents,  aud  every  British  harbor  in  ; 
the  wide  world  became  a  safe  port  for  British 
ships,  manned  by  British  sailors  and  armed 
with  British  guns,  to  prey  on  our  peaceful 
commerce — even  on  our  ships  coming  from 
British  ports  freighted  with  British  products, 
or  that  had  carried  gifts  of  grain  to  the  English 
poor.  The  prime  minister  in  the  House  of 
.^Commons,  sustained  by  cheers,  scoffed  at  the 


■thought  that  their  laws  could  be  amended  at 

[our  request  so  as  to  preserve  real  neutrality ; 

and   to  remonstrances,   now   owned    to    have 

been  just,  their  secretary  answered   that  they 

|   could  not  change  their  laws  act  infinitum. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

The  people  of  America  then  wished,  as  they 
always  have  wished,  as  they  still  wish, 
friendly  relations  with  England  ;  and  no  man 
in  Fn gland  or  America  can  desire  it  more 
strongly  than  I.  This  country  has  always 
yearned  for  good  relations  with  England. 
Thrice  only  in  all  its  nisiory  has  that  yearning  / 
been  fairly  met;  in  the  days  of  Hampden  and 
Cromwell,  again  in  the  lirst  ministry  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  and  once  again  in  the  ministry  of 
Shelburne.  Not  that  there  have  not  at  all 
times  been  just  men  among  the  peers  of 
Britain— like  Halifax  in  the  days  of  James 
the  Second,  or  a  Granville,  an  Argyll,  or  a 
Houghton  in  ours;  and  we  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  a  country  that  produces  statesmen 
like  Cobden  and  Bright;  but  the  best  bower 
anchor  of  peace  was  the  working-class  of 
England,  who  suffered  most  from' our  civil 
war,  but  who,  while  they  broke  their  di- 
minished bread  in  sorrow,  always  encouraged 
us  to  persevere. 

FRANCE  AND  THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

!  The  act  of  recognizing  the  rebel  bellige- 
I  rents  was  concerted  with  France;  France,  so 
I  beloved  in  America,  on  which  she  had  con- 
ferred the  gieatest  benefits  that  one  peaple 
ever  conferred  on  another;  France,  which 
stands  foremost  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  the  solidity  of  her  culture,  as  well  as  for 
the  bravery  and  generous  impulses  of  her 
sons;  France,  which  for  centuries  had  been 
moving  steadily  in  its  own  way  towards  in- 
tellectual and  political  freedom.  Tue  policy 
regarding  further  colonization  of  America  by 
European  powers,  known  commonly  as  the 
doctrine  of  Monroe,  had  its  origin  in  France; 
and,  if  it  takes  at.y  man's  name,  should  bear 
the  name  of  Tur'got.  it  was  adopted  by  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  in  the  cabinet  of  which  Ver- 
gennes  was  the  most  important  member.  It 
is  emphatically  the  policy  of  France ;  to  which, 
with  transient  deviations,  the  Bourbons,  the 
First  Napoleon,  the  House  of  Orleans  nave 
ever  adhered. 

THE   EMPEROR    NACOLEON    AND   MEXICO. 

The  late  President  was  perpetually  harassed 
by  rumors  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third  desired  formally  to  recognize  the  States 
in  rebellion  as  an  independent  power,  and 
that  England  held  him  bank  by  her  reluctance, 
or  France  by  her  traditions  of  freedom,  or  he 
himself  by  his  own  better  judgment  and  clear 

iiereeption  of  events.  But  the  republic  of 
dexico,  on  our  borders,  was,  like  ourselves, 
distracted  by  a  rebellion,  aud  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  monarchy  of  England  had  fast- 
ened upon  us  slavery  which  did  not  disappear' 
with  independence;  in  like  manner,  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  established  hy  the  Spa- 
nish council  of  the  ladies,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  aud  Philip  the  Second,  re- 
tained its  vigor  in  the  Mexican  republic.  Tne 
fifty  j  ears  of  civil  war  under  which  she  had 
languished  was  due  to  the  bigoted  system 
which  was  the  legacy  of  monarchy,  just  as 
here  the  inheritance  of  slavery  kept  alive  po- 
litical strife,  and  culminated  in  civil  war.  As 
with  us  there  could  be  no  quiet  but  through 
the,end  of  slavery,  so  in  Mexico  there  could 
be  no  prosperity  until  the  crushing  tyranny 
of  intolerance  should  Cease.  The  parly  of 
slavery  in  the  United  Stales  sent  their  emis- 
saries to  Europe  to  solicit  aid;  and  so  did  the 
party  of  the  church  in  Mexico,  as  organized 
by  the  old  Spanish  council  of  the  Indies,  but 
with  a  different  result.  Just  as  the  Republican 
party  had  made  an  end  of  the  rebellion,  ami 
whs  establishing  the  best  government  ever 
known  in  that  region,  aud  giving  promise  to 
the  nation  of  order, peace  and  prosperity,  word 
was  brought  us,  in  the  moment  of  our  deepest 
atlliction,  that  the  French  Emperor,  moved  by 
a  desire  to  erect  in  North  America  a  buttress 
for  imperialism,  would  transform  the  republic 
of  Mexico  into  a  secuudo-geniture  for  the 
house  of  Hapsburgh.  America  might  com- 
plain ;  she  could  not  interpose,  and  delay 
seemed  justifiable.  It  was  seen  that  Mexico 
could  not,  with  all  its  wealth  of  land,  compete 
in  cereal  products  with  our  Northwest,  nor,  in 
tropical  products,  with  Cuba;  nor  could  it, 
under  a  disputed  dynasty,  attract  capital,  or 
create,  public  works,  or  develop  mines,  or 
borrow  money ;  so  that  the  imperial  system  of 
Mexico,  which  was  forced  at  once  to  recognize  ■ 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  republic  by 
adopting  it,  could  prove  only  an  unremune- 
rating  drain  on  the  French  treasury  for  the 
support  of  an  Austrian  adventurer. 

THE  l'KRPKTUITV  OP    RKFUIILICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Meantime,  a  new  series  of  momentous  ques- 
tions grows  up,  and  forces  themselves  on  the 
consideration  of  the  thoughtful.  Republican- 
ism has  learned  how  to  introduce  into  its  con-  i 
stitution  every  element  of  order,  as  well 
as  every  element  of  freedom;  but  thus  far 
the  continuity  of  its  government  has  seemed 
to  depend  on   the  continuity  of  elections.     It 
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is  now  to  be  considered  "how  perpetuity  is 
to  be  socured  against  foreign  occupation. 
The  successor  of  Charles  the  First  of  England 
dated  his  reign  from  the  death  of  his  father; 
the  Bourbons,  coming  back  after  a  long  series 
of  revolutions,  claimed  that  the  Louis  who 
became  king  was  the  eighteenth  of  that  name. 
■  The  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  disdain- 
ing a  title  from  election  alone,  is  called  the 
third  of  his  name.  Shall  a  republic  have  less 
power  of  continuance  when  invading  armies 
prevent  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  ballot-box  1 
What  force  shall  it  attach  to  intervening  legls- 
"  latiout  What  vuUdity  to  debts  contracted  for 
its  overthrow?  These  momentous  questions 
are  by  the  invasion  of  Mexico  thrown  up  for 
solution  :  A  free  State  once  truly  constituted 
should  be  as  undying  as  its  people  ;  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico  must  rise  again. 

THB  POPE  OP  ROME  AN  D  TH2  REBELLION. 

It  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  that 
involved  the  Pope  of  Kuuic  iu  our  difficulties 
so  far  that  he  alone  among  temporal  sover- 
eigns recognized  the  chief  of  the  confederate 
States  as  a  president,  and  his  supporters  as  a 
people  ;  and  in  le.ttei  s  to  two  great  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  gave 
counsels  for  peace  at  a  time  when  peace  meant 
the  victory  of  secession.  Yet  events  move  as 
they  are  ordered.  The  blessing  of  the  l'ope  at 
Eome  on  the  head  of  Duke  Maximilian  could 
not  revive  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  the  sixteenth ;  and  the 
result  is  only  a  new  proof  that  there  can  be  no 
prosperity  ill  the  state  without  religious  free- 
dom. 

THE   TKOI'LE   OF   AMERICA. 

"When  it  came  home  to  the  consciousness  of 

-  the  Americans  that  the  war  which  they  were 
waging  was  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  for  freedom  itself,  tbey 
thanked  God  for  the  severity  of  the  trial  to 
which  he  had  put  their  sincerity,  and  nerved 
themselves  for  their  duty  with  an  inexorable 
will.  The  President  was  led  along  by  the 
greatness  of  their  self-sacrificing  example; 
and  as  a  child,  in  a  dark  night  on  a  rugged 
way,  catches  hold  of  the  hand  of  its  father  for 
guidance  and  support,  he  clung  fast  to  the  hand 
ot  the  people,  and  moved  calmly  through  the 
gloom.  "While  the  statesmanship  of  Eu- 
rope was  scoffing  at  the  hopeless  vanity  of 
their  efforts,  they  put  forth  such  miracles 
of  energy  as  the  history  of  the  world 
had  never  known.  The  navy  of  -the  United 
States  drawing  into  the  public  service  the 
willing  militia  of  the  seas,  doubled  its  tonnage 

!  in  eight  months,  and  established  an  actual 
blockade  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Rio 
Grande;  in  the  course  of  the  war  it  was  in- 
creased five-fold  in  men  and  in  tonnage,  while 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  devised 
more  effective  kinds  of  ordnance,  and  new 
forms  of  naval  architecture  in  wood  and  iron. 
There  went  into  the  field,  for  various  terms  of 

•  service,  about  two  million  men;  and  in  March 
last  the  men  in  service  exceeded  a  million: 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  every  two  able-bodied 
men  took  some  part  in  the  war,  and  at  one 
time  every  fourth  able-bodied  man  was  in  the 
field.  In  one  single  month,  one  hundred  and 
sixty- five  thousand  were  recruited  into  ser- 
vice. Once,  within  tour  weeks,  Ohio  organized 
and  placed  in  the  held,  forty-two  regiments  of 
infantry— nearly  ot>, 000  men  ;  and  Ohio  was  like 
other  Slates  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The 
well-mounted  cavalry  numbered  eighty-four; 
thousand  ;  of  horses  there  were  bought,  first 
and  last,  two-thirds  of  a  million.  In  the 
movements  of  troops  science  came  in  aid  of 
patriotism;  so  that,  to  choose  a  single  instance 
out  of  many,  an  army  twenty-three  thousand 
strong,  with  its  artillery,  trains,  baggage  and 
animals. were  moved  by  rail  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Tennessee,  twelve  hundred  miles,  in 
seven  days.  In  the  long  marches,  wonders  of 
military  construction  bridged  the  rivers;  and 
whenever  an  arrny  halted,  ample  supplies 
awaited  tlieni  at  their  ever  changing  base. 
The  vile  thought  that  life  Is  the  great- 
est of  blessings  did  not  rise  up.  In 
six    hundred    and    twenty-live    battles,    and 

-severe  skirmishes  blood  flowed  liked  water.  It 
steamed  over  the  grassy  plains  ;  it  stained  the 
rocks  ;  the  undergrowth  of  the  forests  was  red 
with  it;  and  the  armies  marched  on  with  ma- 
Je-nc  courage  from  one  conflict  to  another, 
knowing  that  they  were  fighting  for  Cod  and 
liberty.     Tne  organization  of  the  medical  de- 
pa;  '  ment  met   its  infinitely  multiplied  duties 
Willi  exactness  and   despatch.     At  the  news  of 
.  tie,  the  best  .-urgeons  of  our  cities  has- 
tened    to     the     held,     to    otfer    the     zealous 
'.:    the    greatest,    experience    and    skill. 
J  i  e    gentlest    and    most    retined    of    women 
left  homes  of  luxury  and  ease,  to  ouild  hospital 
it-.it  i  near  the;  armies,  and  serve  as  nurses  to 
i.  and  dying,     Besides  Hie  large  supply 
ou    teachersby  the  public,  the  congre- 
■ ,    .1  ed  to  their  brothers  In  the  Hold  t  lie 
.!<]-..    The  Christian  Commission, 
i  live  and  a  half  millions,  sent 
four  tnou  and  clergymen  chosen   out  of  the 
best,  to  keep  unsoileu   the  religious  character 
01      i     nen,  and  made  gifts  of  clothes  and  food 
and   medicine.     The  organization  of  private 
.     mined  unheard  of  dimensions.     The 
..:..'    ry  Commit   [on,  which  had  seven  tjmu- 


sand  societies,  distributed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  unpaid  board,  spontaneous  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  llfteeu  millions,  in 
supplies  or  money — a  million  and  a  halt  in 
money  from  California  alone — and  dotted  the 
scene  of  war  from  Paducah  to  Port  Royal,  from 
Belle  Plain,  Virginia,  to  Brownsville,  Teiad, 
w  ith  homes  and  lodges. 

THE   EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION. 

The  country  had  for  its  allies  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi,- which  would  not  be  divided,  and  the 
range  of  mountains  which  carried  the  strong- 
hold of  the  free  through  Western  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  highlands  of 
Alabama.  But  it  invoked  the  still  higher 
power  of  immortal  justice.  In  ancient  Greece, 
where  servitude  was  the  universal  custom,  it 
was  held  that  if  a  child  were  to  strike  its 
parent,  the  slave  should  defend  the  parent, 
and  by  that  act  recover  his  freedom.  After 
vain  resistance,  Lincoln,  wno  had  tried  to. 
solve  the  question  by  gradual  emancipation, " 
by  colonization,  and  by  compensation,  at 
last  saw  that  slavery  must  be  abolished, 
or  the  Republic  must  die;  and  on  the  first 
day  Of  January,  18o3,  he  wrote  liberty  on  the 
banneisof  the  armies.  When  thij;proclauia- 
tioii,  which  struck  the  fetters  from  three  mil- 
lions ot  slaves,  reached  Europe^  Lord  Russell, 
a  countryman  of  Milton  and  \\  ilberforce,  ea- 
gerly put  himself  lorward  to  speak  of  it  in 
the  name  of  mankind,  saying:  "it  is  of  a 
very  strange  nature;"  "a  measure  of  war 
of  a  very  questionable  kind;"  an  act  "of 
vengeance  on  the  slave  owner,"  that  docs 
no  more  than  "profess  to  emancipate 
slaves  where  the  United  States  authorities 
cannot  make  emancipation  a  reality." 
Now  there  was  no  part  of  the  country  em- 
braced in  the  proclamation  where  the  United 
States  could  not  and  did  not  make  emanci- 
pation a  ieality.  Those  who  saw  Lincoln  most 
frequently  had  never  before  heard  him  speak 
with  bitterness  of  any  hnuij.il  being;  but  he 
did  not  conceal  how  keenly  he  felt  he  had  been 
wionged  by  Lord  Russell.  Ami  he  wrote,  in  re- 
ply to  another  caviller:  "The  emancipation 
policy,  and  the  use  of  colored  troops,  were 
the  greatest  blows  >  ct  dealt  to  the  rebellion. 
The  job  was  a  great  national  one;  anil  let  none 
l.e  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it. 
1  hope  peace  will  come  soon, and  come  to  stay; 
then  will  there  be  some  black  men  wuo  can  re- 
member that  they  have  helped  mankind  to 
this  great  consummation." 

RUSbIA   AND    CHINA. 

The  proclamation  accouiplishe  I  its  end,  for, 
'during  the  war,  our  armies  came  into  mili- 
tary possession  of  every  State  in  rebellion. 
Then,  too,  was  callnd  forth  the  new  power 
that  comes  from  the  simultaneous  diffusion  of 
thought  and  feeling  among  the  nations  of 
mankind.  The  mysterious  sympathy  of  the 
millions  throughout  the  world  was  given 
spontaneously.  The  best  writers  of  Europe 
waked  the  conscience  of  the  thoughtful,  till  the 
intelligent  moral  sentiment  of  the  Old  World 
was  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  uulettered  states- 
man of  the  West.  Russia,  whose  emperor  had 
just  accomplished  one  ot  the  grandest  acts  in 
the  course  of  time  by  raising  twenty  millions 
of  bondmen  into  freeholders,  and  thin  assu- 
ring the  growth  and  culture  of  a  Russian 
people,  remained  our  unwavering  friend. 
I  rom  the  oldest  abode  of  civilization,  wuich 
gave  the  first  example  of  an  imperial  govern- 
ment with  equality  among  the  people,  Prince 
Kung,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, remembered  the  saying  of  Confucius, 
that  we  should  not  do  toothers  what  we  would 
not  that  others  should  do  to  us,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  China  closed  its  ports 
against  the  war  Ships  and  privateers  of  "the 
seditious. " 

CONTINUANCE     OF  THB   WAR. 

The  war  continued,  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  anxious  spectators.  Its  cares 
weighed  heavily  on  Lincoln,  and  his  face  was 
ploughed  with  the  furrows  ot  thought  and  sad- 
ness. With  malice  towards  none,  free  from 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  victory  made,  una  im- 
portunate for  peace;  and  his  cue -lies  never 
doubted  his  word,  or  despaired  o*  nis  abound- 
ing clemency.  Uo  longed  in  uuei  pardon  as 
the  word  for  all,  but  not  unless  tne  freedom  of 
the  negro  should  be.  assured.  The  grand  be- 
lles of  Mill  Spring  which  gave  us  Nashville,  of 
FortDonelson,  Malvern  Hill,  Antiet  iui,  fcrat- 
'•■  -inia,  W  inches- 


sell. .regeneration  of  Missouri  the  heart  of  the 
continent;  OI  Maryland,  whose  sons  never 
heard  the  'midnight* bells  chime  so  ^sweetly  as 


uttered  as  they 
of  Virginia,   v.er 


defiantly   repelled,  the  ar< 


nnes  of  the  country,  moving  with  one  will, 
went  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark,  and  without  a 
feeling  of  revenge  struck  a  death-blow  at  re- 
bellion. 

LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION. 

Where,  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  a  chief 
magistrate  possessed  more  sources  of  consola- 
tion and  joy  than  Lincoln?  His  countrymen 
had  shown  their  love  by  choosing  him  to  a 
second  term  of  service.  The  raging  war  that 
had  divided  the  country  hud  lulled;  and  pri- 
vate grief  was  bushed  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
results.  The  nation  had  Its  new  bLrtu  of  free- 
dom, soon  to  be  -  "ured  forever  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Conrfiit.*iJ.ori  t'S  persistent  gen- 
ileness  had  conquered  fo  him  a  kindlier  fuel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  South.  His  scotfera 
among  the  grandees  of  Europe  began  to  d» 
bim  honor.  The  laboring  classes  every  where 
saw  in  his  advancement  theirjown.  All  peo- 
ples sent  him  their  benedictions.  And  at  the 
moment  of  the  height  of  his  fame,  to  which  hia 
humility  and  modesty  added  charms,  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin;  and  the  only  tri-  . 
umph  awarded  him  was  the  march  to  the 
grave. 

THE    GREATNESS    OF    MAN. 

This  is  no  time  to  say  that  human  glory  is 
but  dust  and  ashes,  that  we  mortals  are  uo 
more  than  shadows  in  pursuit  of  shadows. 
How  mean  a  thing  were  man,  if  there  were 
not  that  within  him  which  is  higher  than  him- 
belf — if  he  could  not  master  the  illusions  of 
sense,  and  discern  the  connections  of  eventi 
by  a  superior  light  which  comes  from  God. 
lie  so  shares  the  divine  impulses  that  he  has 
power  to  subject  interested  passions  to  love  of 
country,  and  personal  ambition  to  the  enno- 
blement of  man.  Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln 
lived,  for  he  has  helped  to  make  this  Republic 
an  example  of  justice,  with  no  caste  bat  the 
caste  of  humanity.  The  heroes  who  led  our 
arnlies  and  ships  into  battle— Lyon,  McPher- 
si.n,  Reynolds,  Sedgwick,  Wadsworth,  Foote, 
Ward,  with  their  compeer. — and  fell  in  the 
service,  did  not  die  in  vain;  they  and  the 
myriads  of  nameless  martyrs,  and  he,  the 
chief  martyr,  died  willingly  "that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

THE  JUST  DIED  FOE  THE  UNJUST. 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln,  who  was  ao 
free  from  malice,  has  by  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence struck  the  coun  try  with  solemn  awe, 
and  hushed,  instead  of  exciting  the  passion 
for  revenge.  It  seems  as  if  the  just  ha  I  died 
for  the  unjust.  When  I  think  of  the  friends  I 
have  lost  in  this  war — and  every  one  who  hears 
me  has,  like  myself,  lost  those  whom  he  most 
loved — there  is  no  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  victims  on  the  scaffold,  or  froijjt  any- 
thing but  the  established  union  of  the  regene- 
rated nation. 

CHARACTER  OF   LINCOLN. 

In  his  character,  Lincoln  was  through  and 
through  an  American.  He  is  the  first  native 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  attain 
to  the  highest  station  ;  and  how  happy  it  is 
that  the  man  who  was  brought  forward  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  and  first  fruits  of  that  re- 
gion should  have  been  of  unblemished  purity 
in  private  life,  a  good  son,  a  kind  husband,  a 
most  affectionate  father,  and,  a^t  a  man,  so 
gentle  to  all.  As  to  integrity,  Douglas,  his 
rival,  said  of  him,  "Lincoln  is  the  honestest 
man  I  ever  knew." 

The  habits  of  his  mind  were  those  of  medita- 
tion and  inward  thought,  rather  thin  of  ac- 
tion. He  excelled  in  logical  statement  more 
than  in  executive  ability.  He  reasoned  clear- 
ly, his  reflective  judgment  was  good,  and  his 
purposes  were  fixed;  but,  like  the  Hamlet  of, 
his  only  poet,  his  will  was  tardy  in  action; 
and  for  this  reason,  and  not  from  humility  or 
tenderness  of  feeling,  he  sometimes  deplored 
that  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  had  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  another.  He  was  skillful  in 
analysis ;  discerned  with  precision  the  central 
idea  on  which  a  question  turned,  and  knew 
how  to  disengage  it  and  present  it  by  itself  in 
in  a  few  homely,  strong  old  English  words 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  all.  lie  delighted 
to  express  his  opinions  by  apothegm,  illus- 
trate them  by  a  parable,  or  drive  them  home 
bv  a  story. 

"Lincoln  gained  a  name  by  discussing  ques- 
tions which,  of  all  others,  most  easily  lead  to 
fanaticism;  but  he  was  never  carried  away  by 
enthusiastic  zeal,  never  indulged  in  extrava- 
gant language,  never  hurried  to  support  ex- 
treme measures,  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
controlled  by  sudden  impulses.  Luring  the 
progress  of  the  election  at  which  he  was 
chosen  President,  he  expressed  no  opinion 
that  went  beyond  the  Jefferson  proviso  of 
17.-1.  Like  Jefferson  and  Lafayette,  he  had 
faith  iu  the  intuitions  of  the  people,  and 
read  those  intuitions  with  rare  sagacity. 
Uc  knew  how  to  bide  his  time,  and  was  less 
apt  to  be  in  advance  of  public  opinion  than  to 
lag  behind.  He  never  sought  to  electrify  the 
public  bv  taking  an  advanced  position  with  a 
banner  of  opinion  ;  but  rather  studied  to  move 
forward  compactly,  exposing  no  detachment 
in  front  or  rear;  so  that  the  course  of  his  Ad- 
ministration might  have  been  explained  as 
the  calculating  policy  of  a  shrewd  aud  watch- 


ful  politician';  had  there  not  been  seen  behind 
it  a  lixednessof  principle  which, from  the  first, 
determined  his  purpose  unci  grew  more  In- 
tense with  every  year,  consuming  bin  life  by 
its  energy.  Yet  his  sensibilities  were  not 
aeute;  be  hart  no  vividness  of  imagination  to 
picture  to  his  mind  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
lielrt  or  the  sufferings  in  hospitals ;  his  con- 
science was  more  tender  than  his  feelings. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of 
m<n.  In  times  of  success,  lie  gave  credit  for 
it  to  those  whom  he  employed,  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  providence  of  God.  He  did  not 
know  what  ooteutation  was;  when  he  became 
President  he  was  rather  saddened  than  elated; 
and  his  conduct  and  manners  showed  more 
than  ever  his  belief  that  all  men  are  born 
e'liial.  lie  was  no  respecter  of  persons;  and 
neither  rank,  nor  reputation;  nor  services 
overawed  him.  In  judging  ot  character  he 
failed  in  discrimination,  ana  his  appointments 
■were  sometimes  bad;  but  he  readily  deferred 
to  public  opinion,  and  in  appointing  th>  head 
of  the  armies  he  followed  tno  manifest  prefer- 
ence of  Congress. 

A  good  President  will  secure  unity  to  his 
Administration  by  his  own  supervision  of  the 
various  departments.  Lincoln,  who  accepted 
advice  readily,  was  never  governed  by  any 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  and  could  not  be 
moved  from  a  purpose  deliberately  formed; 
but  his  supervision  of  affairs  was  unsteady  and 
incomplete  J  and  sometimes,  by  a  sudden  in- 
terference transcending  Die  usual  forms,  he 
rather  confused  than  advanced  the  public 
business.  If  he  ever  failed  in  the  scrupulous 
regard  due  to  the  relative  rights  of  Congress, 
it  was  so  evidently  without  design  that  no 
conllict  could  ensue,  or  evil  precedent  be  esta- 
blished. Truth  he  would  receive  from  any 
one;  but,  when  impressed  by  others,  he  did 
not  use  their  opinions  till  by  reilection  he  had 
made  them  thoroughly  his  own. 

It  was  the  nature  of  Lincoln  to  forgive. 
Whui  hostilities  ceased,  lie  who  had  always 
sent  forth  the  hag  with  every  one  of  its  stars 
in  the  held,  was  eager  to  receive  back  his  re- 
luming countrymen,  and  meditated  "some 
new  announcement  to  tile  South."  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery 
had  his  most  earnest  and  unwearied  support. 
During  the  rage  of  war  we  get  a  glimpse 
into  his  soul  from  his  privately  suggesting 
to  -Louisiana  that  "  in  denning  the  franchise 
some  of  the  colored  people  might  be  let 
in,"  saying:  ''They  would  probably  help, 
in  some  trying  time,  to  come,  to  keep  the 
jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom."  Iu 
lso7  he  avowed  himself  "not  in  favor  of" 
what  lie  improperly  called  "negro  citizen- 
ship :"  for  the  Constitution  discriminates  be- 
tween citizens  and  electors.  Three  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  declared  his  preference  that 
"  the  elective  franchise  were  now  conferred 
on  the  very  intelligentof  the  colored  men,  and 
on  those,  of  them  who  served  our  cause  as 
soldiers;"  but  he  wished  it  done  by  the  States 
themselves,  and  he  never  harbored  the  thought 
of  exacting  it  from  a  new  government  sis  a 
condition  of  its  recognition. 

The  last  day  of  his  life  beamed  with  sun- 
shine, as  he  sent  by  the  Speaker  ol  this  House 
his  friendly  greeting  to  the  men  of  the  ltocky 
mountains  and  the  Pacitle  slope;  as  he  con- 
templated the  return  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  to  fruitful  industry;  as  lie  wel- 
comed. In  advance,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  from  Europe;  as  his  eye  kindled 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  coming  wealth  of  the 
nation.  And  so,  with  these  thoughts  for  his 
country,  lie  was  removed  from  the  tolls  and 
temptations  of  this  life,  and  was  at  peace. 

TALMERSTOM   AND   LINCOLN. 

Hardly  had  the  late  President  been  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  when  the  prime  minister 
of  England  died,  full  of  years  and  honors. 
Palmerston  traced  his  lineage  to  the  time  of 
tile  conqueror;  Lincoln  went  back  only  to  his 
grandfather.  Palmerston  received  his  educa- 
tion from  the  best  scholars  ol  Harrow,  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge;  Lincoln's  early  teach- 
ers were  the  silent,  finest,  the  prairie,  the 
river,  and  the  stars.  Palmerston  was  iu  pub- 
lic life  for  sixty  years ;  Lincoln  for  but  a  tenth 
of  that  time.  Palmerston  was  a  skillful 
guide  of  an  established  aristocracy ;  Lincoln 
a  leader  or  rather  a  companion  of  the 
people.  Palmerston  was  exclusively  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  made  his  boast  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  interest  of  England 
was  his  Shibboleth;  Lincoln  thought  always 

j  of  mankind  as  well  as  his  own  country,  and 
served    human   nature     itself.     Palmerston, 

I  from  his  narrowness  as  an  Englishman, did  not 

,  endear  his  country  to  any  one  court  or  to  any 
one  people,  but  rather  caused  uneasiness  and 

[dislike;  Lincoln  left  America  more  beloved 
than  ever  by  all  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Palmerston  was  self-possessed  and  adroit  iu 
reconciling  the  conliicLing  claims  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  aristocracy;  Lincoln,  frank  and 
ingenuous,  knew  how  to  poise  himself  on  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  people.  Palmer- 
ston was  capable  of  insolence  towards  the 
weak,  quick  to  the  sense  of  honor,  not  hced- 
I  ful  of  right;  Lincoln  rejected  counsel  given 
I  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  was  not  capa- 
I    ble  of    being   wilfully    unjust.       Palmerston, 


essentially  superficial,  delighted  in  banter, 
and  knew  how  to  divert  grave  opposition  by 
playful  levity;  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  infinite 
je«t  on  his  lips,  with  saddest  earnestness  at 
his  heart.  Palmerhton  was  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  aristocratic  liberality  of  the  day 
choosing  for  his  tribunal,  not  the  conscience 
of  humanity,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
Lincoln  took  to  heart  the  eternal  trtittn 
of  liberty,  obeyed  them  as  the  commands  of 
Providence,  and  accepted  the  human  raoe  &• 
the  judge  of  his  fidelity.  Palmerston  did  «o- 
thlng  that  wLU  endure ;  Iil*  great  achievement. 
the  separation  of  Belgium,  placed  that  little 
kingdom  where  it  must  gravitate  to  France ; 
Lincoln  finished  a  work  which  all  time  cannot 
overthrow.  Palmerston  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  ablest  of  a  cultivated  aristocracy;  Lin- 
coln shows  the  genuine  fruits  of  institutions 
where  the  laboring  man  shares  ami  assists  to 
form  the  great  ideas  and  designs  of  his  coun- 
try. Palmerston  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  order  of  his  Queen,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  aristocracy  to  his  grave, 
which  after  a  few  years  will  hardly  be  noticed 
by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  Pox  and  Chatham  ; 
Lincoln  was  followed  by  the  sorrow  of  his 
country  across  the  continent,  to  his  resting- 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  to 
lie  remembered  through  all  time  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  by  till  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  the  sum  of  all,  the  hand  of  Lincoln  raised 
the  flag;  the  American  people  was  the  hero  of 
the  wi>r,  and  1  herefore  the  result  is  a  new  era 
of  republicanism.  The  disturbances  in  the 
country  grew  not  out  of  anything  republican, 
but  out  of  slavery,  which  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  hereditary  wrong;  and  the  expuNion 
of  this  domestic  anomaly  opens  to  the  reno- 
vated nation  a  career  of  unthought  of  dignity 
and  glory.  Henceforth  our  country  has  a  mo- 
ral unity  a9  the  bind  of  free  labor.  The  party 
for  slavery  and  the  party  against  slavery  are 
to  more, and  are  merged  in  the  party  of  Union 
*.nd  freedom.  The  States  which  w«ould  have 
left  us  are  not  brought  back  as  conquered 
States,  for  then  we  should  hold  them  only^o 
long  as  that  conquest  could  be  maintained; 
they  come  to  their  rightful  place  under  the 
Constitution  as  original,  uevessary  and  Inse- 
parable members  of  the  state. 

We  build  monuments  to  the  dead,  but  no 
monuments  of  victory.  We  respect  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans,  who  never,  even  in 
conquered  lands,  raised  emplems  of  triumph. 
And  our  generals  are  not  to  be  classed  in  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  but  are  of  the 
school  of  Tiuioleon,  and  WUlia'U  of  Orange, 
and  Washington.  They  have  used  the  sword 
only  to  give  peace  to  their  country  and  restore 
her  to  her  place  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
nations.  Our  meeting  closes  in  hope,  now 
that  a  people  begins  to  live  according  to  the 
laws  of  reason,  and  republicanism  is  en- 
trenched in  a  continent. 

The  orator  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause,  especially  iu  those  parts  which  he 
emphasized,  and  lii  which,  while  speaking  of 
Great  Britain,  he  said  :  "Let  a  bill  of  reform 
remove  the  worn-out  Government  of  a  class, 
and  infuse  new  life  into  the  British  consti- 
tution by  confiding  rightful  powers  to  the 
people,  and  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a 
country  that  produces  statesmen  like  Cobden 
and  Bright;  but  the  best  bower  anchor  of 
peace  was  the  working  class  of  England,  who 
suffered  most  from  the  civil  war,  but  who, 
while  they  broke  the  diminished  bread  in  sor- 
row, alw  ays  encouraged  us  to  persevere." 

The  orator's  contrast  of  JVI'.norston  with 
Lincoln — the  former,  after  a  few  years,  hardly 
to  be  noticed  by  the  side  cf  the  graves  of  Fox  | 
and  Chatham, but  the  latter  to  be  remembered  . 
through  all  time  by  his  countrymen  and  by  all 
the  people  of  the  world— was  received  with 
manifestations  of  delight,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce 
being  an  attentive  listener.  But  the  applause 
was  more  extended  and  emphatic  •when  Mr. 
Bancroft  exclaimed,  "The  Republic  of  Mexico 
ihtiHt  rise  again  1"  Those  parts  of  the  address) 
referring  to  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  the  utterances  of  President  Lincoln  in 
that  connection  in  favor  of  freedom,  were 
received  with  earnest  responses  by  the  vast 
assembly,  as  was  the  clause  referring  to  the 
unwavering  friendship  of  Russia,  and  the  act 
of  China  in  closing  its  ports  against  the  war 
ships  and  privateers  of  the  seditious.  Mr. 
fctoeckel,  the  Russian  minister,  was  evidently 
rejoiced  by  the  compliment  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment. The  other  foreign  ministers  preserved 
an  appearance  of  stern  gravity. 
£The  allusion  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  wish  only  three 
day  9  before  his  death, that  "  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  cenferred  on   the  very  intelligent 


of  the  colored  men,  and  on  those  of  them 
who  served  our  cause  as  soldiers,  but  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  States  themselves,  and 
that  he  never  harbored  the  thought  of  exact- 
ing it  from  a  new  government  as  a  condition 
of  its  recognition,"  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause, as  was  also  the  remark  that  in  ap- 
pointing the  head  of  the  armies  he  followed 
tne  ^manifest  preference  of  Congress.  Many 
eyes  at  this  point  were  directed  towards  Lieu- 
tenant General  Grant. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  oration,  which  oc- 
cupied  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
delivery,  there  was  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  applause,  clapping  of  hands,  and  the 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Every 
sentence  of  it  seemed  to  find  a  prompt  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  auditory.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft was  soon  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  personages,  and  received 
their  congratulations.  The  ceremonies  were 
closed  by  a  brief  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  who  pronounced 
the  benediction.  The  company  withdrew, 
when  the  Speaker  called  the  11  nise  to  order. 
Mr.  W  ashuukmc,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  joint 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  aiopted, 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  for  the  appropriate  address 
delivered  by  him  on  the  lite  and  services  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  requesting  him  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

The  chairmen  of  the  JointCommittee  on  the 
Memorial  Exercises  were  directed  to  commu- 
nicate to  Mr.  Bancroft  the  forceoins;  resolu- 
tion, and  receive  an  answer  thereto,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  to  both  branches  of  Congress. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 
fi'The  benate  after  returning  to  their  Cham- 
tier,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Foot,  that  ten  thousand  copies  of 
the  memorial  address  on  the  •'  Life  and  cha- 
racter of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  delivered  at  the 
request  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to-day,  by 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  It  also  unanimously  passed 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  above 
mentioned  with  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Senator  Foot  and  Representative  Wash- 
burne,  of  Illinois,  the  chairmen  of  the  joint 
committee,  will  therefore  wait  upon  Mr.  Ban- 
croft for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  proceedings  were  admirably  and  satis- 
factorily conducted  throughout,  owing  to  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  Sena- 
tor Foot  and  Representative  Washburne  ar- 
ranged the  programme. 

MONDAY,   FEBItUARY  12,  186G. 


At.ialiam  LincoUi— His  Lile  and  Services— 
Oiution  of  Hoy. George  Binnciolt. 

This  day  City-seven  years  ago,  there  was 
boru  in  the  then  unse  tied  wilds  ol  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  of  poor  and  ignorant  parents, 
a  child  lor  wbese  1  onor  thirty  rndlions  of 
American  Geemen  ate  celebrating  this,  the 
anniversary  oi  his  birth.  We  will  not  trace  the 
course  of  that  stem  patriot,  that  clear  orator, 
tbat  firm  President,  that  lamented  martyr. 
From  his  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  life  to 
the  moment  when.  luLwns  hm-lud  fay  violence 
to  the  quintette  of  holidays  in  honor  of  hina 
who  lived  a  patriot  and  died  a  martyr,  who 
fell  upon  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and  : 
lett  his  lame  for  posterity  to  revere  and  | 
cherish. 

1  he  first  time  that  our  nation  has  had  an  ! 
opportunity  to  show  their  reverence  is  to-day, 
and  fittingly  are  the  heads  of  the  G-overnaaeut 
'  testilying  th"ir  respect  and  love. 

'this  morning  the  scene  at  the  Capital  was 
lone  of  grandeur,  ol  deep  solemnity.  The 
Honorable  George  Ijamcboft  delivered  in 
I  the  Capitol  of  the  ration,  iu  the  presence  of 
1  the  President,  the  Judiciary,  the  Cabinet,  the 
I Foreign  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  the  National  ( 
Congress,  l.hj  jinlogy  on  the  lite  and  services. 
o:  He  Honorable  Abraham  Lii^cgls. 
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THE  JUNE  1ST  FAST  DAY  OF  1865 


The  last  official  observance  in  the  long  series  of 
ceremonies  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  death, 
occurred  on  June  1,  1865,  set  apart  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  National  Fast  Day.  From  the 
announcement  of  the  martyr's  demise  on  April  15  until 
the  close  of  the  fast  day  services,  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
there  was  a  succession  of  memorial  assemblies.  No 
American  in  history  has  been  so  deeply  mourned  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  rites  over  the  departed  might  be  said  to  have 
started  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death  at  7:22  a.m. 
when  Stanton  remarked  upon  the  doctor's  announce- 
ment that  the  President  had  taken  his  last  breath: 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley  minis- 
ter of  the  church  Lincoln  attended  then  offered  prayer. 

When  the  news  of  the  President's  tragic  departure 
reached  the  people  on  that  fateful  Saturday  the  church 
bells  began  to  toll  and  continued  until  sunset.  By  after- 
noon there  were  many  public  meetings  in  session.  Typical 
of  the  assemblies  was  one  reported  at  Groton  Junction, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  people  convened  "to  notice  in 
appropriate  manner  the  President's  death." 

Although  little  time  was  available  for  the  ministers 
cf  the  churches  to  prepare  sermons  of  grief  to  replace 
the  Easter  messages  of  joy,  wherever  the  sad  news  had 
been  received  there  was  an  attempt  to  create  for  the 
services  the  atmosphere  of  mourning.  April  16,  1865 
became  known  as  Black  Easter.  By  Sunday  afternoon 
dispatches  began  to  reach  the  military,  the  government 
order  called  for  the  flags  at  half  mast,  and  crape  upon 
the  left  arm  of  the  uniform.  The  draping  of  the  build- 
ings in  mourning  were  mute  tokens  of  the  tragedy. 

On  Monday  however,  the  news  was  thundered  across 
the  nation  by  reason  of  an  order  issued  at  Washington 
the  day  before:  "At  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be 
fired,  and  afterward,  at  intervals  of  thix-ty  minutes, 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  single 
gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  36 
guns."  By  Monday  night  the  people  were  conscious  that 
a  great  calamity  had  occurred  in  the  passing  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Hunter  at  Washington  on 
Monday  the  seventeenth  announced  that  "the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  lamented  chief  magistrate  will  take 
place  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  this  city,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  Wednesday  the  nineteenth  instant."  His  dispatch 
also  included  this  recommendation,  "The  various  re- 
ligious denominations  throughout  the  country  are  in- 
vited to  meet  in  their  respective  places  of  worship  at 
the  time  for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing  the  occasion  by 
appropriate  ceremonies."  This  last  request  was  far 
reaching  and  while  many  clergymen  had  already  centered 
their  thoughts  about  the  lamented  Lincoln  on  the  Sunday 
following  his  assassination,  they  responded  universally 
to  this  official  appeal. 

An   authority  on  Lincolniana  has   compiled   a  list   of 

'   pamphlets  which  contain  sermons  on  Abraham  Lin- 

co     .Of  course  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  great 

number  of  discourses  which  appeared  in  newspapers  and 

still   larger  number  which  were   actually   delivered 

but  not  recorded.  The  general  impression  is  that  most 

I  e  published  sermons  were  preached  on  the  Sunday 

o     ...  ;he  a    lassination  but  less  than  one-seventh  of 

.   .'     tabulated  originated  on  that  day.  It  was  on 


April  19  that  the  greater  proportion  of  those  to  appear  in 
pamphlet  form  were  delivered,  comprising  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  There  were  about  as  many 
memorial  sermons  preached  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
Lincoln's  death  as  on  the  first  Sunday. 

We  can  merely  mention  the  funeral  cortege  which  left 
V/ashington  on  Friday  morning,  April  21  and  passing 
through  the  most  populated  part  of  the  country  made  it 
possible  for  countless  thousands  of  people  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  President  and  hear  eulogies  paying 
tribute  to  him.  For  two  weeks  this  grand  procession 
moved  among  the  people  widely  reported  by  the  press 
and  traveling  1600  miles.  The  final  words  were  spoken 
at  Springfield,  Illinois  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley  who  had  made 
the  brief  prayer  at  the  moment  the  President  expired 
and  had  also  preached  the  funeral  sermon  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Apparently  while  the  funeral  train  was  in  progress 
the  idea  originated  in  Congress  of  having  a  day  of  final 
tribute  "so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time" 
in  paying  respects  to  the  fallen  chief.  On  April  23  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation. 

"Whereas,  our  country  has  become  one  great  house  of 
mourning,  where  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  taken 
away;  and  believing  that  a  special  period  should  be 
assigned  for  again  humbling  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  sanctified  to 
the  nation;  now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that 
grief  on  earth  which  can  only  be  assuaged  by  com- 
munion with  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  communicated  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  National  Capital,  I  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint  Thursday,  the 
25th  day  of  May,  next,  to  be  observed  wherever  in  the 
United  States  the  flag  of  the  country  may  be  respected, 
as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning,  and  I  recommend 
my  fellow  citizens  then  to  assemble  in  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn  service  to 
Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has 
been  removed,  so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same 
time  in  the  contemplation  of  his  virtues,  and  sorrow  for 
his  sudden  and  violent  end." 

After  issuing  the  proclamation  it  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  that  the  day  set  apart  fell  on 
Ascension  Day,  a  period  of  rejoicing  in  the  Christian 
calendar.  This  caused  the  President,  by  a  subsequent 
proclamation,  to  change  the  date  to  June  1.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  memorial  day  set  apart  by  Johnson's 
revised  proclamation  occurred  six  weeks  after  the  Lin- 
coln funeral  services  were  held  at  the  WThite  House  and 
a  whole  month  had  passed  since  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  burial  vault  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  near 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

One  important  factor  produced  by  these  June  1st  fast 
day  ceremonies  was  the  further  accentuation  of  public 
sentiment  against  those  southern  leaders  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  The  widely  observed  ceremonies  renewed  the 
intense  feeling  in  the  north  that  was  to  some  extent  on 
the  wane,  and  encouraged  irresponsible  politicians  to 
promote  a  ruthless  program  for  the  reconstruction  days. 

See   109,    164,   477,   895 


Louisville  Times     1955 


Day  of  Mourning  In  Louisville  Ninety  Years  Ago 


Three-mile-long  procession  of 
grieving  citizens  expressed  the 
community's   feeling   for    Lincoln 

By    MELVILLE    O.    ERINEY 

Louisvillians,  90  years  ago  this  week, 
observed  a  day  "of  humiliation  and 
sorrow"  in  memory  of  their  martyred 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  .  President 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  at  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth  on  April  14,  1865. 

On  April  15,  a  bulletin  issued  from 
Washington  by  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  announced  that  "Abraham  Lincoln 
died  this  morning  at  22  minutes  after 
seven  o'clock."  The  Louisville  Daily  Demo- 
crat, the  following  day,  wrote  editorially: 
"The  telegraph  yesterday  brought  us  njews 
of  the  most  shocking  crime  ever  perpe- 
trated in  any  country  .  .  .  The  death  of 
President  Lincoln  is  a  public  calamity 
aside  from  the  deep  damnation  of  his  tak- 
ing off  .  .  .  No  one  was  ever  encompassed 
with  greater  difficulties  in  public  life;  and 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  ill  calculated 
to  soothe  the  passions  events  have  stirred 
up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the  human 
heart. 

"It  is  not  certain  that  his  successor  will 
be  his  equal  either  in  ability  or  in  modera- 
tion which  are  just  now  so  needed  .  .  . 
A  nation  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the 
crime,  for  the  entire  world  will  read  it 
with  horror." 

Three  days  after  the  President's  death, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  here  "to  give 
vent  to  some  appropriate  expression  of 
sentiment  in  view  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln."  Mayor  Frederick  Kaye 
presided.  Speakers  were  Kentucky's  gover- 
nor, Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  James  Guthrie 
and  George  D.  Prentice.  Dr.  Theodore  S. 
Bell  read  a  series  of  resolutions  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  Louisvillians  were 
called  upon  to  "express  their  horror  of 
the  assassination  and  to  renew  their  pledge 
of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free 
government." 

The  official  "day  of  mourning"  pro- 
claimed by  Governor  Bramlette  was  April 
19,  and  our  citizens  here  were  urged  "to 
lay  aside  all  partisan  feeling  and  come 
together  to  consider  the  President's  death 
in  its  true  light  —  as  a  great  national 
calamity." 
<     At  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "the  pro- 


cession of  mourning"  —  three  miles  in 
length — got  under  way  from  the  court- 
house. All  business  houses  were  closed 
and  hung  with  crepe;  flags  were  at  half 
mast;  citizens,  the  majority  dressed  in 
black,  massed  the  curbings  to  watch  and 
to  do  honor  "to  the  distinguished  dead." 
As  the  procession  passed  each  street  cor- 
ner, thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren fell  silently  into  line  to  follow  on 
foot  "the  march  of  mourning."  "Never," 
wrote  the  Democrat,  "have  we  seen  such 
an  impressive  outpouring  .  .  .  one  con- 
tinual flow  of  sorrowing  human  beings 
.  .  .  and  in  eve/y  place  the  badge  of 
mourning  was  seen  flaunting  to  the 
breeze." 

First  came  a  band  wagon,  drawn  "by  four 
horses  from  whose  necks  floated  a 
stream  of  crepe";  military  officers  fol- 
lowed, and  "a  regiment  of  troops  at  re- 
verse arms."  All  of  Louisville's  "societies" 
and  lodges  fell  into  line — the  Society  of 
Italians,  the  Turners,  the  Societe  Fran- 
caise,  the  Swiss  Society,  the  Sons  of  Erin 
and  many  others,  testifying  "to  the  pro- 
found calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  the 


Abraham   Lincoln 

This  famoui  picture  wai  mads  by  Nicholai 
Brady,  tho  Civil  War  photographer,  on  April  9, 
1865,  just  five  days  befors  ths  assassination. 


friends  of  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world." 

The  Louisville  societies  were  followed 
by  a  band  of  music,  playing  a  funeral 
dirge,  "which  preceded  the  funeral  car, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tastefully 
arranged  wagons  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
wagon  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Monitor,  the 
turret  being  decorated  with  a  large  and 
life-like  portrait  of  the  deceased  and 
lamented  President.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  same  was  decorated  with  pictures  of 
the  leading  generals  of  the  Union  army, 
together  with  scenes  of  the  different 
battles  through  which  their  armies  had 
passed. 

"In  the  rear  of  this  was  a  large  number 
of  our  leading  citizens  on  horseback.  Next 
came  26  ambulances  filled  with  soldiers 
who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  wounded. 
...  A  regiment  of  cavalry  followed, 
mounted  on  fine  steeds  .  .  .  Lodges  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  with  their  members 
dressed  in  full  regalia  ...  In  the  rear, 
was  another  regiment  of  infantry  with 
arms  reversed." 

For  hours,  our  citizens  stood  in  silence 
watching  the  long  procession  pass.  The 
heads  of  thousands  were  "bowed  in  deep- 
est grief,  and  even  men  wept  openly  and 
unashamedly."  At  times,  there  was  no 
sound  but  "the  hoof  beat  of  the  horses 
and  the  roll  of  the  drums."  While  "this 
mourning  train  .  .  .  was  moving  through 
our  streets,  many  churches  were  engaged 
in  services  appropriate  to  the  occasion." 

According  to  the  Democrat:  "As  it  was 
in  Louisville,  so  it  was  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ...  In 
every  city  and  hamlet,  people  gathered 
together  to  treasure  the  good  deeds  of  the 
President,  and  to  bury  all  recollection  of 
anything  in  the  past  that  had  incurred 
their  displeasure." 

When  the  long  "day  of  mourning"  was 
over  for  Louisvillians,  "all  kinds  and 
classes  of  our  people  had  united  as  one 
great  family  ...  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  President.  The 
day  .  .  .  went  to  show  that  the  entire- 
population  felt  the  great  loss  which  had 
befallen  them  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  long 
remembered  not  only  by  the  people  of 
Louisville  but  by  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States." 

"With  the  above  imperfect  description," 
wrote  the  Democrat,  "we  close  our  re- 
port, our  heart  being  too  full  to  speak 
more  at  present." 


